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[conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER XVIL 
A SCENE WITH THE EMPRESS. 


Arter the empress had despatched her mes- 
sengers, an idea occurred to her which she pro- 
ceeded to put into execution with the promptitude 
which characterized her nature. She summon- 
ed Michael, Count Romanoff’s faithful servant 
and confidant, to her p He had frequent- 
ly been employed on confidential messages be- 
tween Romanoffsky and Kief, and was well- 
known to the czarina. 

“ Michael,” said the czarina, “have you a 
fleet horse in the stable ?” 

“ There is a gray Arab belonging to my mas- 
ter, which is fleeter than the wind.” 

“It is well. Departing from Kief in a hurry, 
I neglected to bring your master in my train, and 
he remains behind waiting my orders.” 

The serf bowed. 

“ Take this emerald ring for a token—he knows 





his instant presence at Romanoffsky. 
“Twill do your majesty’s bidding,” agtint 


before my messengers, if possible.” 

“That may be done, may it please your majes- 
ty. Iknowa short cut across the country, which 
lessens the distance by half’ 

“Excellent. Yet stay. Of what has chanced 
here since my arrival, breathe not one word. 
The count must learn it from my own lips. 
Swear to me that you will deliver my message, 
and nothing more. If the count ask you’any ques- 
tions, refer him to me. And remember—my 

signet-ring will pass you through all the guards 
unchallenged.” 


qa 


rapid hand, controlled by a firm will the beatings 
Orloff. of her heart, and seating herself on the divan, 
“It is important that you should reach Kief | ®Waited the count’s entrance with a calm and 


“Bhi ze Hed “liek, disordered on an 





smiling countenance. 

“ My trusty Ivan!” she said, as the count en- 
teredthe'room. “ You have ridden hard to obey 
our summons so promptly.” 

The count kneeled and kissed the fair and 
jewelled hand she extended to him. As he 
bowed over it, in that instant of time, he, too, 
succeeded by a will as firm as hers, in banishing 
from his face every trace of agitation and anx- 
iety. When he dropped her hand, the czarina 
fondly stroked his clustering curls, while her art- 
ful countenance seemed radiant with benevolence 
and pl 





Michael gave the required pledge and h 
to the stable, where he saddled and bridled the 
gray Arab, and flinging himself on his back, 
dashed out of the courtyard. 

The noble animal had not been ridden for many 
days, and required no urging to put forth his 
matchless speed. After leaving the boundaries of 
the count’s estate, the serf struck into a by-path, 
practicable only fur a single horseman, but lead- 
ing in a direct line to Kief. The road was cov- 
ered with hard, polished ice, but the sharp-shod 
courser made not a single slip, as, bold and true, 
he printed it with his flying hoofs. Once, in his 
arrowy career, through an opening of the pines, 
Michael caught a glimpse of the czarina’s mes- 
senger, and knew from the rate of speed and 
direction in which he was riding, that he 
should reach Kief before him. He scarcely 
checked his speed at the city gates, which the 
signet-ring served as a talisman to unbar, and he 

shot through them, the guards wondering at the 
reason of his headlong speed. Arrived at the 
palace, he again exhibited the ring, and request- 
ed that the count might be immediately informed 
of his arrival charged with a requisition from the 
empress for his return home. 

Count Romanoff, who was already chafing 
with impatience at his forced absence from a 
place which contained all that his heart held dear, 
instantly sought his servant. 

“ What has chanced since I have been away, 
Michael?” said he. 

“ The empress will tell you all, dear master,” 
said the serf. “Lose no time. Mount the gray, 
and he will soon place you at your own thres- 


hold.” 
“Very well, Michael. You can mount the 


horse I rode hither and return. Collect my peo- 
ple, and bring them back with you as soon as 
possible.” 
He flung himself in the saddle and dashed off 
at the full speed of his matchless courser. 
The empress was pacing to and fro in the 
room at Romanoffsky, like an angry tigress in a 
cage, when the rapid beat of a horse’s feet told 
her that the nobleman whom she had sent for, 
had reached the courtyard. 
She suddenly paused and pressed her hand to 
her forehead. 
“Tis he!” she said, to herself. “I hear his 


thrill of joy to my heart—now it beats with a far 
different emotion. Yet he shall not see me thus 
agitated. He shall not penetrate my designs till 


foot on the staircase. Once that sound sent a | proachable woman that fulfilled my earliest 


“ You have but to intimate a wish, and itis my 
joy and pleasure to obey,” said Romanoff. 

“ Rise, Ivan, rise,” said the czarina. ‘ There 
are no prying eyes here to watch us. Before the 
world we meet as sovereign and vassal. But 
here, Ivan, here these wearisome distinctions dis- 
appear. Here the fond and trusting woman and 
her favored lover meet on equal terms ; or rather 
here you have only to command, and it is my 
pleasure to obey.” 

“ Your majesty is too indulgent,” said Roman- 
off, forcing a sinile. 

“No, no,” continued the czarina. “It is joy 
to lay aside the cares of state if even for a mo- 
ment. QO, Ivan, you little know how wearisome 
it isto weara crown. It ‘weighs not on the 
head, but on the heart, Ivan. To the world it is 
a diadem of jewels—to the wearer a crown of 
thorns.” 

“T have never heard you speak so despond- 
ingly before.” 

“ Because I have been scheoled to conceal my 
thoughts. O, Ivan—would that I could fling 
aside these baubles—the sceptre and the crown ! 
I should be happy as « humble, nameless peasant- 
girl, with thee fur my companion.” 

“ How proud and happy yeu make me, my 
gracious mistress,” said Romanoff, though as he 
spoke, the color fled from his cheeks and lips, 
and his voice faltered, for he trusted not the man- 
ner of the empress. 

“ Sometimes, Ivan,” said the empress, “I 
have sad thoughts—maddening thoughts. Some- 
times I fear that you have only feigned. love for 
me, to secure your worldly advancement. I look 
in the mirror, and it tells me some unpleasant 
truths. It tells me that Helena is no longer in 
the flush of youth and beauty. My maidens 
deck my hair with gems, but they cannot hide 
the silver threads that persist in interweaving 

with the once raven tresses. Then, I look on 
you, Ivan, in the full bloom of manhood, and I 
see thatthere is a more fatal disparity than that 
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said the empress, “are such as make sad ravages 
with beauty. Think what a hard task it is to 
rule a turbulent people like the Russians. Think 
what unfeminine duties I sometimes have to per- 
form—to show myself in arms at the head of 
armies—and, harder yet to a woman’s nature, to 
doom offenders, whose existence is incompatible 
with the safety of the state, to punishment. It 
is hard for a woman’s hand to sign a death- 
warrant.” 

Romanoff was silent and anxious; and after 
a pause, during which she watched him closely, 
the czarina resumed. 

“T have seen the young girl you brought from 
Italy.” 

“ You have seen Viola!” 

“Not Viola—but Sophia, heiress to the throne 
of Russia.” 

“ You admit her claim, then ?” 

“To you, of course. ‘l'o the world I deny it, 
and, in arms, if need be, support my right.” 
“You have ‘seen her then; you know how 
humble and inoffensive she is ?” 

“Ay—but it matters not what her disposition 
is ; it is not from her: but through her that trou- 
ble will come, as youwell know. Did I consult 
the dictates of my heart, I would bid her go free, 
as free asair. She should even, now that I have 
satisfied my curiosity, go back to Italy, if she 
liked, and there breathe out the rest of a harm- 
less existence.” 

“Tt would be like you—it would be like your 
generous nature, gracious sovereign, thus to deal 
with her. It would be policy, too, if I might 
venture to advise. Let her go, and in some ob- 
scure spot, pass the remainder of her existence, 
dying without the knowledge that the right to a 
throne had been hers, and that she might have 
wrought trouble in a mighty empire.” 

“ But suppose she knows already that she has 
a claim to a throne?” asked the empress. 

“ That is impossible.” 

“ Impossible ?” 

“ Yes—I have been with her constantly, and I 
swear by all that is sacred, that my lips never 
breathed the secret in her ear.” 

“ What if I tell you that she knows her birth ?” 

“Tf you tell me 80,” cried Romanoff, with as- 
tonishment, “‘ belief would be compulsory.” 

“T do tell you so then,” said the empress. 
“ Within this very apartment she spoke to me of 
her imperial birth, and of her rights to the crown 
of the czar.” 

ZR, a was I 
unwelcome intelligence. 

“ You perceive, d¥ar Ivan,” said the empress, 
with a sigh, “that this fact renders lenient treat- 
ment impossible. No woman ever resigned a 
throne without a struggle. I have therefore 





s and aghast at this 





of rank between us. The empress can annihil 
that at a word—but the woman cannot arrest the 
march of time.” 

“The heart takes no note of time,” answered 
Romanoff, “and beauty like yours may defy 
it. To me, you are the peerless and unap- 


dream of perfection.” 
“ Flatterer !” said the czarina, with a caress- 
ing smile. 





I choose to reveal them.” 


been compelled to order her arrest.” 

“ This, then,” said Romanoff, “ was the mean- 
ing of the armed men I saw, wearing your ma- 
jesty’s uniform, on my entrance ?” 

“ It was.” 

“Then let me hope that a temporary confine- 
ment is the measure of the severity you will feel 
constrained to deal out to this unfortunate young 
princess.” 

“Alas! Ivan,” said the czarina, “ why was I 


COUNT ROMANOFF CUTTING. as 7. THROUGH THE GUARDS. 


‘qtires harsh and 


seemingly crueb--measures, 
Would that I could tell you that imprisonment 
for life in a guarded fortress was the limit of the 
punishment I have assigned to my competitor.” 
“ Imprisonment for life !” 
“ Worse than that,” continued the false em- 
press. “TI design for her—alas! that it should 
be so—a darker fate.” 
“A darker fate!” cried Romanoff. ‘“ Good 
God! I cannot prehend your ing.” 
“ My lips forbid the utterance of my decree. 
But saw you nothing in the courtyard as you 
passed through it ?” 
“Nothing—I noted absolutely nothing—ex- 
cept that it was thronged with armed men.” 
“You were so impatient to see me, Ivan,” 
said the empress, with a smile. “Had your 
thoughts not been otherwise engaged, you would 
have seen a terrible spectacle, one at which even 
a brave man’s cheek might turn pale—judge 
what effect it would have on a woman !” 

“ You bewilder and terrify me,” said Roman- 
off. “What was it that it should thus appal 
me—me who have looked on death in a thousand 
shapes ?” 

“The headsman and the block!” replied the 
empress. 

“The headsman and the block!” cried Ro- 
manoff. “Still I do not understand you—why 
are they at Romanoffsky ?” 

“ Because the Princess Sophia is at Roman- 
offsky—and because at sunset the princess dies,” 
replied the czarina, sternly. 

“Tt cannot be!” cried Romanoff, in agony. 
“ Helena—what has this poor innocent young 
girl done ?” 

“Nothing,” replied the czarina. “It is not 
for what she has done, but for what she ts that 
her life is furfeit.”’ 

“ This is too horrible!” cried Ivan, wringing 
his hands in agony. “Let me beseech your 
majesty to reconsider—to reverse your decree. 
She is powerless against you, great czarina! She 
has no friends.” 

“You are mistaken. The country is rising.” 

« But surely you have troops enough to quell 
a disturbance.” 

“My dear Ivan,” said the empress, smiling, 
“you are surely statesman enough to compre- 
hend the difference between a disturbance and a 
revolation. Besides, why should the blood of 
many be shed when the blood of one is sufficient ? 
Even the lives of our insurgent and disaffected 
subjects are worth preserving. Annihilate the 
motive for rebellion, and you make them good 
citizens. Sophia living, we may have to fight 
more than one hard battle to maintain our 
throne—but every sword will be sheathed, every 
rebel will surrender at discretion when the head 
of the Drincess Sophia is displayed upon the 
gate of Kief.” 

Romanoff flung himself at the feet of the em- 
press and embraced her knees. 

“Mighty czarina, sovereign of Russia, hear 
me,’ he cried. “ You are great, you are beauti- 
ful, you area woman. I kneel not now as a 
lover—but as a faithful vassal, imploring his 
imperial mistress to be merciful. Remember 
what seas of blood were shed that you might as- 
cend the throne. Enough—enough of blood has 











“I speak what I feel,” said the count. 








born to rule? State policy, as I have said, re- 





in power. A regiment of your guards would 
sweep away the opposition that could arise at 
this late day.” 

“You reason incorrectly, and you do me in- 
justice,” said the czarina. “It was to spare 
blood that I have doomed Sophia to die.” 

“ You can disarm her adherents much sooner 
by clemency than by violence. If it prove other- 
wise, I will take the field myself, and exposing 
my life once more, as Ihave done a hundred 
times already in your service, I pledge myself 
to crush the opposition. You have heaped 
Romanoff with favors, and yet have told him that 
he should never sue in vain. By the gratitude I 
bear you, by the fealty I owe you, by all the 
happy past, by all your hopes of the future, for 
your sake, less than my own, I conjure you to 
spare the life of this poor girl.” 

“The policy of states is inexorable,” said the 
empress, proudly. 

“ Then the empress refuses my request!” said 
Orloff, rising. 

“ The empress should refuse,” said the czarina, 
“but,” she added, tenderly, “ when did Helena 
ever deny a boon to Ivan? Sophia shall not 
die !” 

“A thousand blessings on your head!” cried 
Romanoff, wild with delight. “You have re- 
stored me to life—to happiness. Now, I care not 
what chances—death—disg Let me fly to 
Sophia with the news !” 

“Hold! traitor!” cried the empress, with a 
voice like a trumpet, while the smile that had 
masked her fell purposes disappeared like a 
gleam of sunshine in a stormysky. ‘ Your pas- 
sionate appeal, your more passionate outburst of 
joy, have betrayed you. Beneath the mask of 
that fair fx : 
your 
hearted traitor. Ivan 
perjured suitor, you love the princess! Deny it 
not—she has confe it—you have betrayed 
the secret that your lips guarded so well. Your 
manner has corroborated the information of my 
Greek spy. But you are fuiled—foiled by the 
woman you thought to deceive. But that woman 
knows how to avenge herself. Were an angel 
from heaven to sue for mercy at my feet, were 
my hopes of salvation to depend upon my par- 
doning my rival in ambition and in love, she 
should die the death to-night.” 

“ Well, then,” said Romanoff, drawing him- 
self up to the full height of his splendid figure— 
“I will confess all. Fiend in woman’s shape, I 
hurl the mask I have so long worn at your feet. 
I love the princess. ‘Thank yourself that it is so. 
The magic of a great name and rank—the grati- 
tnde I owed you for favors, which, however, I 
had purchased with my blood, led me to under- 
take a mission, the instructions for which should 
have blistered your lips, before you breathed 
them in the ear of a soldier and a nobleman. 
Yet I confess it to my shame, I did not then 
suspect the extent of your atrocity. I thought 
that you intended to place this young girl some- 
where where you could be personally cognizant 
of her quiet and harmless position; that you 
meditated personal injury or discomfort to her, 
I did not dream. I went forth as your faithful 
vassal. I saw this poor girl, and loved her for 
her beauty and her worth. I brought her indeed 
into Russia in fulfillment of my oath. It was 
my purpose to marry her, having first told you 
the whole truth.” 

“This to me!’ cried the empress, in fury. 
“You never would have dared to make the con- 
fession. No—you came hither in fulfillment of 
the letter of your oath—the spirit of your pledges 
you would have violated, once your easy con- 
science satisfied, by either flying with your 
minion, or raising the standard of rebellion.” 

“So help me Heaven—I never meditated 
treason to your throne!” cried Romanoff. “ Bat 
that I would have fled with Sophia, would have 
given up all for her, I admit—for I love her as I 
hate and loathe yourself. There was a time 
when flattery and ambition blinded me to your 
defects—when I hoped that you would stoop to 
bestow your hand on me and raise me to a throne, 
but those delusions have long since passed away. 
Intimacy with a pure, and true, and gentle wo- 
manly nature, opened my eyes to the truth—and 
I have long since learned to know you as the 
monster that you are. Nature, in a fierce and 
mocking mood created a form of matchless 
beauty—in the marble breast she placed the 
heart of a tigrese—in the azure veins she infused 
a tide of concentrated venom, the brain she 
filled with foal and leprous thoughts, and this 
abhorrent prodigy she baptized—Helena !” 

A smile of the blackest hate and fiercest scorn 
writhed the lips of the empress, as with beating 
heart and boiling blood, she listened to this fatal 
arraignment. 

“ Add to the long list of your crimes,” con- 
tinued the count, “the marder of this most un- 
happy princess ; it will be the last, for the hour 
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fear neither the axe nor Siberia, have armed in 
the cause of their country and the orphan—a 
countless host! They are gathering now in the 
name of Sophia, heiress to the throne; if her 
blood dyes the block, they will strike for Sophia 
the martyr.” 

“ Forewarned, forearmed,” said the czarina, 
with a scornful smile. “I have troops and treas- 
ure in abundance. I have been often threatened, 
yet my power is greater at this moment than at 
any time before.” 

“Enjoy your brief hour!” cried the count. 
“ Your death-warrant is signed.” 

“T would sign your death-warrant,” retorted 
the czarina—“ but that I know that in the exe- 
cution of her you love, you will die a thousand 
deaths. What ho! who waits without there?” 

An officer of the court instantly made his ap- 
pearance. 

“Go,” said the empress, “to the apartment 
of the prisoner, and bid her prepare for instant 
death. Then return hither and tell me how she 

» bears the announcement.” 

The officer bowed and retired, but came back 
almost immediately. 

“ Well, Constantine ?” asked the czarina. 

“ My liege,” said the man, “the prisoner has 
escaped.” 

“Escaped? Impossible!” cried the empress. 

“Tt is too true, your majesty. The window 
of the tower looks down thirty feet over the wall 
to the ground—but it is open, and she is gone.” 

“ Send out a detachment of Cossacks, and bid 
them scour the country far and wide, and bring 
her in alive—alive—mark you.” 

The officer bowed. 

“And, Constantine—send hither the guards 
stationed in the corridor.” 

The officer retired, and a dozen dismounted 
Cossacks of the guard marched in. 

“Ivan Romanoff,” said the empress, coldly, 
“surrender your sword. You are arrested for 
high treason.” ° 

The count was nerving himself to a desperate 
adventure. Sophia safe for the moment—there 
was a chance—a remote chance—for himself. 
At any rate, he would not perish on the scaffold ; 
better to die sword in hand, like a soldier. 

Quick as the thought that prompted it, he 
drew his sabre and dashed on the guard. His 
whirling steel saved him from the thrust of pike 
and sword, and when it descended there was 
death in every stroke. 

(sEE ENGRAVING.] 

Here lay a Cossack cloven to the chin, there 
reeled another with his right arm crippled. 
Through the midst of his foes, over the prostrate 
forms of his antagonists, he rushed with the speed 
of a deer, and dashed down the staircase which 
led into the courtyard. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE AND LIBERTY. 


Burstrne forth into the courtyard, he found 
it filled with the armed followers of the czarina. 
They clustered thick between him and the gate— 
his only avenue of escape. Yet his presence of 
mind did not forsake him. At the foot of the 
staircase by which he had reached the courtyard 
stood his gallant Arab, and vaulting on his back 
the count felt life renewed within his veins. As 
yet the troops had received no orders to arrest 
him. 

“Make way there, men!” said he—with the 
habitual air of authority. And then to explain 
the disorder of his dress and his reddened sword, 
he added : “A plot against your empress has 
been discovered—I have slain the ringleaders, 
but am going to order reinforcements to protect 
the place against a menaced attack.” 

He had already nearly reached the gate with- 
out impediment, the soldiers giving way as he 
pushed his fiery horse through their ranks. But 
at the very moment when freedom seemed within 
his grasp, the empress, who had been delayed 
in finding her way among the passages of the 
palace, suddenly appeared upon a balcony. 

Clear and high were the tones in which she 
exclaimed : “Soldiers! arrest the traitor, Ivan 
Romanoff! Six of your comrades have already 
fallen by his murderous hand. Let him not 
escape, for your lives.” 

With a deep oath muttered between his clench- 
ed teeth, Romanoff wheeled his horse and faced 


A his enemies, who now rushed forward tumul- 
: tuously to execute the orders of the empress. 
4a “ Back, ,dogs!” .shouted the count, as with 


one hand he controlled his rearing horse, and 
with the other waved his. terrible and fatal sabre. 
“ The first who approaches is a dead man.” 

“Freedom and a fortune to the man who 
takes the traitor alive!” cried the empress, from 
the balcony. 

Stimulated by this offer, a giant of the steppes, 
strong as Hercules and brave as steel, guarding 
his head with his sabre, advanced to execute 
the mandate of the ezarina. 

“Back!” cried the count, “back! you rush 
on your fate.” 

But the huge Cossack persisted in pressing 
forward, confident in his strength and skill. 
Down came the count’s sabre, resistless as the 
lightning, beating down the guard of his antag- 
onist, and lopping off his right arm as cleanly as 
a scythe shears through a blade of grass. With 
a deep groan the crippled Cossack fell under the 
feet of his comrades. But though they swarmed 

abvut him, lvan’s rapid strokes saved him, and, 
moreover, fearful as the odds were against him, 
their desire to take him alive lessened his actual 
danger. 

Yet his encounter within the mansion had 
somewhat wearied his arm, and he felt that 
sooner or later he must succumb. No matter— 
he would fight on, while life remained. 

At this moment the sentinel without the gate 
was heard to utter his challenge : 

“o Who goes there Ste 

“«Qpen—in the name of the empress!” cried 
a clear voice in response. 

“Tam lost!” thought Romanoff; “taken in a 
trap between two hostile forces. Yet may I not 

\ iy pluck safety from the heart of danger ?” 

As the idea passed rapidly through his mind, 

he prepared to dash through the gate as soon as 











itopened. The new arrival caused a momen- 
tary cessation of the combat. The drawbridge 
was heard to thunder down to a level—the gate 
flew open, and the count, setting spurs to his 
steed, dashed through it, and found himself face 
to face with his faithful Michael, returning at 
the head of his armed followers. 

“Saved! saved!” he cried—as the ranks 
opened and he rode into their midst. ‘“ Michael, 
Romanoffsky is in the hands of foes who seek my 
life. Our.safety is in the speed of our horses. 
Turn rein and ride with me.” 

The whole troop of retainers wheeled, like 
birds upon the wing, and galloped away with the 
count in their midst. 

The empress was frantic at this sudden disap- 
pointment of her schemes of vengeance. She 
ordered, of course, an instant pursuit, but some 
moments were lost in the confusion, before the 
men could get to horse, and she had, moreover, 
but a small body of cavalry with her. But they 
were well mounted, and they rode off at full 
speed. to execute her commands. 

Meanwhile, she called the officer named Con- 
stantine to her side. - 

“ Constantine,” she said, “ you are brave and 
ambitious. Troops are garching from Kief to 
Romanoffsky, and must intercept these rebel 
fugitives. But as yet thay know nothing of 
Romanoff’s treason, and may not arrest him. 
Take my horse, he is fleeter than the wind. 
Ride straight to the northwest—straight as the 
crow flies. Ride the horse to death if need be— 
but only reach the commandant in time, and I 
will make your fortune. No thanks—away !” 

Thus commanded, and thus stimulated to ex- 
ertion, Constantine left the imperial presence, 
and mounting the czarina’s horse, rode across 
the country faster than man ever rode before. 
To the right he beheld Romanoff’s party in re- 
tfeat, and a long way behind them the pursuing 
Cossacks, but as he sped on, his ear caught the 
sound of the trumpets of the imperial cavalry 
advancing along the road from Kief. Spurrmg 
his noble charger till his flanks were a gore'of 
blood, he drove the tortured animal forward and 
met the regiment in time. Saluting the com- 
mander, Alexis Borislaff, he exclaimed : 

“Orders from the empress! Romanoff has 
turned traitor, and has just escaped from Roman- 
offsky. You are ordered to intercept his flight. 
If you lose no time, you will do so.” 

Loud rang the trampet-voice of Borislaff. 
“Forward, men! Double quick time!” 

The troopers dashed their spurs in their horses’ 
sides, and sprang forward along the icy road. 
Thundeting along the path the whole body of 
cavalry rushed onward like an avalanche. 

Count Romanoff was dashing on at the head 
of his followers, when a turn of the road brought 
him in front of the imperial regiment. 

“Halt!” he cried, “in the name of the em- 
press !” thinking to escape this new danger by 
audacity and presence of mind. 

“ Halt thou, traitor!” cried Borislaff, reining 
in his charger, and halting his command. “1 
avrest thee, in the name ofthe czarina Helena.” 

“A false move, Michael,” whispered Roman- 
off, to his faithful follower. “Had I suspected 
their knowledge of what has passed, I should 
have charged them without challenge. Well, 
Michael, we must stand to it like men. But, 
Michael, if I fall and you escape, and if you find 
the poor girl I brought from Italy, tell her that 
Ivan Romanoff died with her name upon his 

+ ” 
iPS Well, sir,” cried Borislaff, sternly. “ You 
heard my commands. Resistance is useless. 
My force outnumbers yours, and I hear the gal- 
lop of another party in your rear. Surrender !” 

“Neyer!” cried Romanoff. “Death before 
submission! Forward, men! charge!” 

And “charge!” rang through the imperial 
column also. 

The two bodies of horse came together with a 
terrific shock, and a furious hand-to-hand combat 
was instantly engaged in. Swords rang against 
steel corslets and head-pieces, like a hundred 
clanging anvils, and the fierce shouts of the fight- 
ing men were mingled with the shrieks of wound- 
ed horses and cavaliers. Romanoff singled out 
the hostile leader as worthy of his steel, and 
Borislaff soon fell from his saddle, a corpse. 
Michael cut down Constantine, and ended his 
hopes of promotion forever. A chance of escape 
still seemed to present itself, but it was cut short 
by the timely arrival of the Cossacks from Roman- 
offsky. With wild yells, they fell upon the rear 
of the count’s detachment, now terribly thinned 
by the raging swords of the imperial cavalry. 

Still Romanoff fought on. In that terrible 
action he seemed to bear a charmed life, and to 
be gifted with untiring strength. Every time his 
stalwart arm descended, a severed limb or a 
cloven casque followed the sweep of his ponder- 
ous blade. He was covered with blood, but not 
a drop from his own veins stained his splendid 
dress and arms. But at last fortune seemed 
weary of protecting him. He struck a blow on 
the corslet of an antagonist who was pressing him 
hard, and the sword, so long true to its master, 
snapped at the hilt. At the same moment an 
iron hand grasped his throat, and he was dragged 
from the saddle. In an instant his arms were 

pinioned, and he was fastened on his horse, a 
prisoner. 

With the fall of their leader the hopes of his 
followers sank. Three or four men, badly 
wounded, among them Michael, succeeded in 
escaping from the melée. The count’s faithful 
follower did not attempt to secure his safety, 
until he had witnessed with his own eyes the 
capture of his master, and recognized the im- 
possibility of rescuing him, except by the inter- 
position of a powerful force. In the hope of yet 
being of some service to him, he then made up 
his mind to attempt flight, and such was the 
exultation of the victors at the great prize they 
had secured in the person of the count, that they 
made no effort to overtake the humble fugitives, 
who had survived the fight. 

It was with the clangor of trumpets that the 
imperial horse resumed their march for Roman- 
offsky. But their victory had cost them dear. 
The scene of the was cumbered with 
dead men and horses, and many of the soldiers 
who left the field, were sorely wounded and reel- 
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ed in their saddles, requiring the aid of their 


| comrades to keep them from fglling. 





The empress, still standing in the balcony 
from which she had ordered the pursuit of the 
Cossacks, had listened with intense eagerness to 
the distant sounds of battle borne to her ear by 
the piercing wind. Her attendants had wrapped 
her in furs, but the blood coursed so hotly through 
her veins, that she felt oppressed by their weight, 
even in that Russian atmosphere. Her eye was 
the first to catch sight of the returning column, 
but its slow march was not indicative of victory. 
Nearer they came and were now lost to view in 
a hollow, and then concealed by the intervening 
walls and towers. At last the gateway was 
thrown open—the trumpeters trampled in over 
the sounding drawbridge, then came the officer 
now in command of the cavalry, and then—O, 
sight of joy and triumph! Romanoff, pinioned 
and covered with blood, riding between two 
troopers of the guard. 

The prisoner was halted directly beneath the 
empress’s balcony. 

“Welcome, Count Ivan!” was the taunting 
salutation of the czarina, ‘ Welcome back to 
Romanoffsky! We knew that you could not 
long live away from its sufiptuous halls. You 
remembered you had the empress for, your guest. 
Will it please you to alight from your charger ? 
The banquet is ready, and the guests impatient. 
Here all is joy and triumph. There are no 
traitors here to mar our festival, and if there 
were, we know how to deal with them. The 
axe and block are here to give such men a 
bloody welcome.” 

Count Ivan Romanoff answered not a word. 

[ro BE conTINUED.] 

[Back numbers of The Flagof our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication. } 
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A CHAT ABOUT VIOLETS, 


BY SEPTIMUS PIESSE—LONDON, ENGLAND. 

SrrYour “Flag” floats in many of our 
libraries; our clubs, the Atheneum, of course, 
patronizes all the talents that be, and as a con- 
sequence The Flag of our Union is unfurled on 
the arrival of every mail. In No. 19, Vol. XIV., 
May 7th, under the title of a Chat about Violets, 
fhe writer says that “ the violet alone refuses to 
give up its fragrance to be preserved as an 
essence.” Now, sir, my chat is to correct this 
erroneous statement. By a singular coincidence 
of dates, that is, May’7, there appeared an article, 
“ Making Perfumes,” in that popular periodical 
the Scientitic American (No. 35, Vol. XIV.), 
written by—your humble servant—in which the 
methods of obtaining the odors of flowers is 
briefly described. For fuller particulars, I shall 
refer those interested in the subject to the two 
reprints of my work, “The Art of Perfumery,” 
which have appeared in the Ogited States, one by 
a house in New York, and anc in Philadelphia. 

As the fragrance of any flower can be extract- 
ed or isolated by the same process, I shall de- 
scribe the method we adopt, at our laboratory 
attached to the flower farms at Nice, Sardinia, 
of obtaining the odors breathed by the violet. 
Contrary to the generally formed idea, we use 
no stills. Our process is founded on the peculiar 
property of grease to absorb odor. If a cow eat 
too much turnip, the butter is flavored by the 
food ; thus we trace the odoriferous principle of 
the turnip as it passes through the organism of 
the animal, and re-appears analtered in the 
grease ; butter eliminated. Now, artificially fol- 
lowing the same process, we arrive at the same 
results. Thus, if we take perfectly pure, clean, 
fresh and inodorous butter, spread it out upon 
a flat plate of glass or porcelain, and then sprin- 
kle over the butter a quantity of freshly gathered 
violets, leaving them there for several hours, the 
butter becomes scented with violet! Then, to 
extract the violet scent out of the grease we put 
it into rectified alcohol. In a few hours the 
odoriferous principle of the violet leaves the 
grease, and unites with the spirit. In this way 
we prepare about 200 gallons of “Essence of 
Spring Violet,” every year, many gross of bottles 
of which exquisite perfume finds a sale in the 
New York and other markets. There are sey- 
eral houses in Boston—Norcross & Co., for one— 
who can substantiate this fact—if my statement 
be doubted. In making our “ Essence of Violet,” 
we candidly say that the grease or butter has to 
be exposed to the influence of fresh layers of 
flowers several times, and that we liquify the 
grease in warm water bath, and then put the 
flowers into the grease, finally removing the 
grease with great pressure from the spent flowers ; 
nor do we employ always butter, but mostly 
purified mutton suet. The entire method of thus 
obtaining the odors of flowers is denominated in 
the Perfumery Trade, “ the Maceration and En- 
fleurage Process.” We cultivate the following 
flowers, and treat them in the same way; Orange 
blossom, Acacia (farnesiana), Violet, Jasmin 
(granditiora), Tuberose, Jonquil and Rose. 
From all these flowers we make the scented 
grease, or, as we call them, Pommades. 

These Pommades of Flowers we export to 
Russia, England, France, America, India, and 
other places, and when steeped in alcohol as 
stated, the essence is obtained. The principal 
portion of our manufactures are, however, used 
in our Laboratory at Bond Street, London, for 
the purpose of making ‘ Sweet Scents,” with 
which we supply England and her colonies, and 
several countries that trade“with us. The de- 
mand upon us for Essence of Violet is far be- 
yond our capacity of production. We therefore 
are using our endeavors to induce others to cul- 
tivate these flowers, and prepare the pommade or 
scented grease ; we offer $2 to $3 per pound to 
any one bringing to us pommade thus scented. 
The present war in Sardinia, where our flower 
farms are situated, and many other reasons, pre- 
vent us ling our operations there, and con- 
sequently the field is open to others. We have 
considered that many places in the United States 
could supply our wants ; those willing to try may 
reckon on the services of Pigssg & Lusty, 

Perfumery Factors, New Bond Street, London. 
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What Sickness did for Mr. Bennett, 
BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 

“O, my dear aunt, urge me no farther!” said 
asad voice from the green sofa, in Miss Hester 
May’s little parlor. “I cannot like this man. 
I cannot transfer the love which I bore to my 
husband, to one so wholly different.” ; 

“Mr. Bennett is a very exemplary man, 
Ellen ; he belongs to an evangelical church, and 
is punctual in all religious observances. Edward 
was no more than this, surely.” 

“Perhaps not, to the world—but far more to 
me, because I loved him, and I do not love Mr. 
Bennett.” 

“We don’t expect second marriages to be 
made for love, Ellen. Almost invariably on a 
woman’s side, second marriages are marriages of 
convenience or interest. It is folly to talk of 
loving a new object after sentimentalism has had 
its day and been merged in marriage.” 

Ellen sighed. It seemed very strange and 
very wrong—this reasoning of her aunt—and, as 
Miss Hester May had never been married, Ellen 
had good reason to believe that she was talking 
of what she did not at all understand. 

But there was a picture at the further end of 
the room which pleaded more powerfully in her 
bosom, than all the arguments of her aunt. On 
the carpet were three beautiful children; the 
eldest only five years old, and the youngest just 
two. These were Ellen’s own children, the sole 
bequest of Edward Walton to his wife. When 
the funeral was over, that attended one of the 
best of men to an untimely grave, it was found 
that he died poor; although the gzz<:al im- 
pression was far different. 

These children must be taken care of—but 
how? Every moment of her time must neces- 
sarily be devoted to their personal wants. How 
then, could she hope to be enabled to maintain 
them? And here was a man, who, from pure 
love to the widow, had offered a home and a 
maintenance to her and hers—pledged himself to 
bring them up in plenty, and to consider them es 
his own. Looking at one side of the question, 
Ellen was sorely tempted to end the wearing, 
ever-recurring question of how should she keep 
them alive? and on the other, another question 
of how could she think of Mr. Bennett asa 
husband ? 

She had married Edward Walton, when each 
of the parties hada heart never before given; 
they had lived a few years of that happy dream 
of existence which n@ blight has yet troubled, 
and when the wine of life is still bright and 
sparkling; and the very thought of marrying 
one like Mr. Bennett—a sober, almost cross man, 
as she sometimes thought him—of giving up to 
him the fatherly rule of her children, was very 
dreadful to her b ed and itive heart, 
yearning and beating still for the lost one. 

She had formully refused Mr. Bennett twice ; 
but he would not stay refused. She was vexed 
at his pertinacity, and had left the room several 
times when he came, and her aunt had been 
obliged to entertain him. And now he had re- 
newed his offer, and asked her sc pointedly what 
would become of her children if she did not, that 
Ellen, after a few ineffectual struggles, and a 
few efforts to spread her wings and fly from his 
pursuit forever, fi dfor a , like a 
bird seeking to hide the wound in its side, and 
fell into the extended arms of that experienced 
fowler, Mr. Harrison Bennett. 

It was a few weeks after the wedding. Miss 
Hester May, who had abstained from visiting 
the bride, lest she should find her less happy than 
she had told her she would be, was making her 
first day’s stay with Ellen. 

The long neglected house, with its dingy paint 
and stained paper, had resisted all Ellen’s at- 
tempts to look renovated. The carpets, not- 
withstanding her skilful darning, looked old and 
shabby, and the chairs were battered and bruised, 
as if bearing the marks of strong battle from Mr. 
Bennett’s four great, uncultivated boys. Two 
of the half-grown daughters of her husband 
were learning of their new mother to sew ; while 
from having sq much to do, her own children 
had lost the exquisitely neat look wiich Ellen 
had always kept about them. 

Already little Edward had begun to learn rude 
ways and sayings from the boys, and Ellen found 
it vain to try to keep him in the house or yard, 
since they would drag him into al! strange, out 
of the way places. The dinner ‘was a scantier 
one than Miss May expected to see in a family so 
large; and. Ellen’s exquisite cooking sas so 
quickly devoured by the boys, and so 
highly relished by Mr. Bennett himself, that the 
spinster went hungry, and the hostess, after wait- 
ing upon the table, found nothing left for her 
own dinner. 

The poor old maid, after sundry observations, 
stealthily taken of her niece’s altercu face, went 
home, with a glimmering of the fact that she 
had not done a wise thing when she advocated 
her marrying. She did not know that even 
what she had seen was but the surface of a grief 
which was rapidly eating into the heart of poor 
Ellen, and which, ere long, must make her fly 
from this house, or destroy her. 

Mr. Bennett’s cross looks, which Ellen had so 
disliked, were quite real after the marriage, as 
well as quite frequent. ‘To his own cnildren he 
had ever been a tyrant. He was commencing 
on the same scale with Ellen’s. Already she 
had twice snatched poor Edward from the pun- 
ishment which he was about to administer; and 
for a fault which Mr. Bennett’s own boys had 
tempted the child to commit. He had brought 
home a box of raisins—an unusual thing—but it 
only happened because it was a present, apd cost 
nothing. Jake Bennett and William had stolen 
down after they had gone to bed, and visited the 
closet where they were kept; and their success 
in getting several large bunches from the top 
layer, induced Edward to do the same. Hence 
his intended punishment, arrested only by the 
horror-stricken mother. 

From that day, Mr. Bennett was a deta-ined 
enemy to Ellen’s children; and his whole aim 
was to work up the mother to the point of giv- 











once. Her flashing eyes almost frightened him. 

“ Did I ever tell you, that I loved you enough 
to forsake my own children for the privilege of 
taking care of yours ?”’ 

“ Peshaw! I cannot maintain all the children 
that I had before ; and I think if you were to find 
good places for them, they would be better off.”” 

“ Find places for your own, sir,’’ was the in- 
digrent answer. “ Why did you marry a 
woman with children? Or, how did you ex- 
pect, if she deserted her own children, that she 
would be likely to do her duty to yours ?” 

Thenceforth, Mr. Bennett did not scraple to 
annoy and render almost frantic, the woman 
whose children he had promised to love and pro- 
tect as his own. A thousand times she said to 
herself—I will take them, and leave the ae- 
cursed house! ©, Edward! dear Edward, why 
did you leave me to the mercies of such a world 
as this |” 

But she staid on and bore on in silence, for 
she was too proud to complain, even to her aunt. 
The world thought, perhaps, that she was a 
fortunate woman ; but they knew nothing of the 
petty trials, the hard, wearing yoke that crushed 
down all her energies and made life’ miserable. 
How she reproached herself for her folly in be- 
lieving his fair promises! Yet why should she 
have doubted him ? 

Poor Ellen! she little knew the turns and 
twists of such a nature as Mr. Bennett's. As 
much in love as he really was with the beautiful 
widow, he never intended to keep her children a 
day after he could induce her to place them with 
some friend ; and, of course, all his plots were to 
that end. 

But Ellen struggled on, though with a break- 
ing heart. Years rolled away. Her two deli- 
cate girls, glad to escape the misery of such a 
home, entered into early marriages, and sunk 
under the pressure of maternal cares. Her son, 
breathing reproaches fast and deep, upon him 
who had thus tortured his mother’s best days, 
had toiled hard to make a home to which she 
might retire. Night and day, the lad’s earnings 
were gsthered and laid aside, and only the sum 
taken out which Mr. Bennett exacted for his 
board. Clothing was a secondary consideration. 
His cheap suits of gray cloth, mended at night 
by his mother, when all were asleep, by the light 
of the candle which Edward brought her for that 
purpose, were worn as long as they were decent, 
and then sold for a trifle; and when at length, 
he had seraped together enough to hire a little 
two roomed tenement, he insisted with boyish 

fle and impati , that he would have her 
leave Mr. Bennett’s house. : 

“No, Edward,” she answered sadly; “you 
shall take the money and pay your own board in 
a respectable family. For myself, I will stay 
here until God himself shall open my prison 
doors. I can bear it, now that I have no little 
children to behold in suffering. I will stay here, 
my son, until death untwines the unhappy con- 
nection which my young and ignorant heart con- 
tracted for the sake of my children. That 
another has broken his promises; would be no 
excuse for breaking mine. But I long to have 
you go hence, where my pale face shall sadden 
your life no more. Believe me, I shall be hap- 
pier, too, when all sources of contention have 
departed, and I cannot conceal from you that 
you are now the greatest. Mr. Bennett taunts 
me daily with your’ remaining here, and he 
would do so if you paid still higher board.” 

“Then I will go, mother, but O, how hard to 
leave you here!” and the boy shook his fist at 
an imaginary Mr. Bennett, when lo! in came the 
real man himself, having the air of one who has 
listened to a very poor character of himself. 

The lad’s passion got the better of his pru- 
dence for once, and as he remained with his 
hand in the same attitude, Mr. Bennett pretend- 
ed ihat his life was threatened, and went off to 
the police to denounce him as one of whom he 
waz in mortal peril. 

ile was stopped, h » in his malig 
intention. A few steps from his own door, he 
fell upon the ice, and was brought back senseless, 
with his head injured and his leg broken. He 
was powerless now; and the kind and gentle 
nursing of Ellen, and Edward’s many nights of 
watching when his own sons deserted his sick 
room, ‘st into his soul some stray beams of 
gratitude. 

Sickness sometimes renovates the soul, while 
it desolates the frame. Mr. Bennett, feeble, 
lame, scarcely able to leave his chair, is a better 
man than he was ever before; his wife tastes a 
freedom hitherto unknown, since her marriage, 
and Edward is appreciated by him more fully 
every day. 











BILLIARDS FOR THE INSANE. 

At the South Boston Insane Asylum there are 
& few patients who have now, as they had in hap- 
pier days, a fervent passion for the game of bil- 
lic.<c, and to gratify an innocent desire of such, 
the directors of the Institution have recently caus- 
ed the introduction of a billiard table. “While 
much harmless amusement is thus derived by 
many, an opportunity is afforded of witnessing 
the workings of that singular power of human 
nature which permits the most flighty and turbu- 
lent dispositions to be rendered intelligent and 
submissive under the influence of some object 
that engages the attention, pleases the fancy and 
excites the sympathy of one of an unstable mind. 
There are admirable players among them, and 
uae, it is thought, would be no mean match for 
Phelan himself. This movement we record with 
gratification, for in it we devect another evidence 
of that increased enlightenment which during the 
past few years has etlected such decided improve- 
ments in the condition and treatment of the in- 
sane.— Boston Journal. 

SS 
A CLINCHER. 

This word is frequently made use of, when 
some circumstance 1s related which it would be 
an insult to the understanding to believe. It had 
ite origin as follows : ‘Two journeymen mechan- 
ica were one day contending for superiority in the 
art of invention, and at length laid a wager which 
of them could coin the greatest lie. hen the 
stakes were deposited, he that was to begin swore 
vehemently that one moonlight night he threw 
a ten-penny nail with such force that it weut 
quite through the body of the moon, which was 
then at full. “ That's trae,” said his opponent, 
“for I was on the other side at the very moment, 
and, with my claw-hammer, clenched the nail.” 
The last fellow was adjudged the wager, and from 








ing them away. Heeven ventured to propose it 


that time, every outrageous falsehood has been 
termed “a clincher.’’—Loston Herald 
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Sweet valley, once again I coune, 
Te linger tu thy qutet bowers. 

To dream away, mid haunts of home, 
The weartuess of noontide hours 

Once more with bounding pulse | view 
The senes so loved of other years, 

But thoughts which childhood never Leew 
Keep rising with my heart's warm tears 


O, leave me pow '—these scenes are all 
With holy memories strangely freaght; 
And let my longing soul recall 
Those gieams of joy my spirit caught, 
When far abgre the shiaing beares 
Au asure shy looked calmly down, 
While yet the glowing sunlight weaves 
Por distant hills a glory-crown 


My past one flood of gorgeous light 
Hath richly beamed o'er all the way; 
And witehing sounds, and vistons bright, 

Sang only of the giad to-day 
Those brilliant dyes are round me still, 
Lifelike and rich their varted hue; 
They have not ceased my soul to thrill, 
But darkness mingles with the blue. 


Forget, my soal, forget that life 
Hath aught of tears or haunting sighs, 
The soft blue hilis shut out the strife, 
Then rest beneath these summer shies 
O, no, T cannot all forget! 
One burthened song rings sadly lone ; 
Grief, statue-like, sits brooding yet 
O'er idols 1 have called mine own. 
I must be happy—hence, vague dreams’ 
Ye bind my spirit close to earth! 
Can | be sad when rosy beams 
Like these are melting into mirth’ 
Not here among these purple hills, 
Love, trust, and hope, and joy be mine; 
0, memory, every heart-string thrills 
At one low-murmured tone of thine! 


——-—— + wren -— — 
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BEFLECTIONS. 


BY SYBIL PARK. 
eee 


Sweet valley, once again I come, 
To linger in thy quiet bowers; 

To dream away, mid haunts of home, 
The weariness of noontide hours. 

Once more with bounding pulse I view 
The scenes so loved of other years; 

But thoughts which childhood never knew, 
Keep rising with my heart’s warm tears. 


O, leave me now !—these scenes are all 
With holy memories strangely fraught ; 
And let my longing soul recall 
Those gleams of joy my spirit caught, 
When far abgve the shining leaves 
An azure sky looked calmly down; 
While yet the glowing sunlight weaves 
Por distant hills a glory-crown. 


My past!—one flood of gorgeous light 
Hath richly beamed o'er all the way; 
And witching sounds, and visions bright, 

Sang only of the glad to-day. 

Those brilliant dyes are round me still, 
Lifelike and rich their varied hue; 
They have not ceased my soul to thrill, 
* But darkness mingles with the blue. 


Forget, my soal, forget that life 

Hath aught of tears or haunting sighs ; 
The soft blue hilis shut out the strife, 

Then rest beneath these summer skies. 
O, no, I cannot all forget! 

One burthened song rings sadly lone; 
Grief, statue-like, sits brooding yet 

O’er idols I have called mine own. 


I must be happy—hence, vague dreams! 
Ye bind my spirit close to earth! 
Can I be sad when rosy beams 
Like these are melting into mirth? 
Not here among these purple hills, 
Love, trust, and hope, and joy be mine; 
0, memory, every heart-string thrills 
At one low-murmured tone of thine! 
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THE PEARL NECKLACE: 
— OR,— 


A QUEEN’S GIFT. 
BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Onz pleasant, English summer, three centuries 
ago, a retinue of riders on steeds whose housings 
were of blue and gold, wound along the wide 
highway and upa broad, oak-shaded avenue 
leading to a baronial hall, till they halted before 
the door, on whose threshold stood royalty to re- 
ceive her guests—the Princess Mary, at Newhall. 
Foremost among the train of beautiful ladies 
who rode with gallant cavalier at her saddle-bow, 
and distinguished above all for the pensive 
beauty of her countenance, her varied accom- 
plishments and learning, and the rare sweetness 
of her disposition, was she whom the English 
princess stooped to kiss and salate with the 
words, “ Welcome, fair cousin !”—she, whom in 
later years the same hand that then clasped hers, 
affixed the signature of England’s queen to her 
death-warrant—Lady Jane Grey. 

But this was years before, when both were 
young, and the heart of the oye had not grown 
hardened and revengeful' under ambitious iron 
fingers, and the other was guileless and trusting 
as she was amiable and beautiful. At sixteen, 
Lady Jane Grey was one of the loveliest women 
in England. ‘here are old paintings of her 
which show this fact—giving evidence of the 
fair, broad brow on which genius sat enthroned, 
the exquisite mouth, d ig a sensitive, affec- 
tional nature, the delicately-arched eyebrows of 
jet, the luxuriant tresses escaping from the high 
head-dress of the times, and the countenance of 
meek, pensive beauty. A Holbein portrait of 
Lady Jane, still extant, perhaps gives us the 
truest idea of her exceeding loveliness. In this, 
the towering head-dress is not seen, and her soft 
hair falls low on the back of her white, round 
neck—and the throat and shoulders are not 
shaded by the stiff partlet, or standing collar, 
which the fashion of the times demanded as a 
finish to every lady's square-necked gown. 
There are jewels and necklaces for her adorn- 
ment; but the sweet beauty of the fair face is 
more attractive than costly gem orbauble. Aud 
in this Holbein painting, as a modern historian 
has said, “there is a pensiveness which avould 
‘almost make one suppose that when it was taken, 
she anticipated by presentiment her sorrowful 

fate.” 

But, returning to the shade of Newhall that 
summer morning, while the retinue of Lady 
Jane dismounted at the entrance of the palace, 
whither she had journeyed to pay a visit to her 
royal cousin, let us follow her into the spacious 
receiving-room, thence to the suite of apart- 
ments the princess had caused to be put in readi- 
ness for the reception of her summer guests. 
Sinking into a tapestried, oaken-backed chair, 
and removing her riding-hat with drooping 
plumes, the slender figure of the youthful Lady 
Jane was revealed in a riding-dress of dark 
green, whose sweeping folds lay on the oaken 
floor of the chamber. 

“LT faith, fair cousin, thou art weary with thy 
journeyings,”’ said the princess, bidding a tiring- 
maid assist in the lady’s arrayal in some lighter 
robe. “ Or wert thou so beguiled with thy cava- 
lier s converse as to unheed dust or heat, fair 
Jane?” And an arch smile sat on Mary’s 
haughty lips. _ 

The lady blushed slightly, but replied ina 
quiet voice—“ Nay, good cousin, I must confess 
to weariness—so thou seest that cavalier’s con- 
verse hath scarcely charm sufficient to ward off 
fatigue of body. And, please you, I will rest 
now until the noonday hour.” 

“ Certes, cousin Jane! Katharine will show 
you to your bed-chamber, where I charge thee 
sleep soundly till thou art summoned to meet 
thy Dudley again.” And once more the prin- 
cess smiled at the mention of a name which 
brought crimson into her cousin’s cheeks, while 
the fair Lady Jane followed the waiting-maid to 
refresh herself from the fatigues of her journey 
to Newhall. 

When Lady Jane had followed her attendant 
from the apartment, the princess turned to a jew- 
elled casket upon the toilet, and drew forth a 





splendid necklace of pearls and gold, which she 
slipped through her fingers. 

“What think you, Lady Wharton,” she said, 
toa stately dame, who just then entered the 
apartment—“ this is my present to our young 
cousin Jane, whom I have invited thither to pass 
her summer holidays—will it not become her ex- 
ceeding beauty ?” 

The lady addressed took the necklace, and 
looking upon it, replied : 

“Of a truth, Princess Mary, thou art passing 
royal in thy gifts to this young cousin, and in- 
deed it will set off her rare loveliness, for, certes, 
report hath not lied in proclaiming Lady Jane 
Grey the most beautiful maiden in the whole king- 
dom. But, my princess,” and the stately dame 
drew nearer, and a shade of interest deepened over 
_& face naturally austere, if not gloomy, “ would 
it not be well while thou seekest the outward 
decking of thy young kinswoman, to inquire in- 
to her religious tenets? for I am told that she 
disputes openly with scholars and learned men, 
and talks on the knottiest points of the Protes- 
tant creed equal to the doctors of the schools. 
That old doting schoolmaster, Roger Ascham, 
hath poisoned her mind, else we might win her 
over to our true faith.” 

“ Of atruth, my Lady Wharton,” replied the 

princess, whose pale,, plain face grew a shade 
paler, and whose haughty lips a trifle more rigid, 
“T will confess to you that the chief object for 
which I bid my cousin Jane here on this visit is, 
that our converse may lead her over to our 
Catholic creed. And to this end, I would fav- 
orably influence her affections towards me first 
by gifts like these. Jane is youthful, thus easily 
moulded; and ’twixt you and I, Wharton, I 
doubt not we may convert her to the true faith. 
I hate these Protestants, one und all!’ And the 
princess’s eye darkened, and her face grew almost 
livid with fierce emotions one would not suspect 
in that slender frame—“ Ay, I hate them, and 
though policy dictates a show of liberalism in 
my religious belief now, yet the day may come 
when England’s queen (for, list you, Lady 
Wharton, the crown is mine, and I will wear it 
yet), when England’s queen shall dare speak 
openly of the Catholic faith, which she now must 
perforce cover and conceal! But, a truce to this 
mood!” And the princess cleared her brow as 
she lay back the necklace in the casket, which 
upon awaking from her brief slumber, the young 
Lady Jane found upon her toilet. “It behooves 
us both to ascertain how far this Protestantism 
is imbued in my fair cousin’s faith, and to up- 
root it, till she and 1 acknowledge the same re- 
ligious tenets, even as we do our common an- 
cestors.”” 
And while—that night after she had lain back 
the pear] necklace in its casket, when she returned 
from the spacious drawing-room where the prin- 
cess had entertained her gathered guests—Lady 
Jane Grey knelt with unaffected piety and offered 
up her evening prayer, she little dreamed of the 
league into which her hostess and the austere 
Lady Wharton had entered against her. 





One afternoon while the guests of the Princess 
Mary lounged through the various apartments 
of the palace, or strayed among the blossoming 
gardens, rich in shrubs and flowers and bordered 
avenues, a twain walked slowly through the 
aisles of the domestic chapel at Newhall—Lady 
Wharton, and she whom she has ostensibly 
made her pet and protege, the youthful Lady 
Jane Grey. The crimson light falling through 
the stained windows in the soft hush of the gold- 
en summer afternoon, and slanting across the 
altar rich in massive silver deckings and em- 
broidered altar cloths, while it gave a subdued 
aspect to Lady Wharton’s usually austere fea- 
tures, lighted up the soft, pensive features of the 
beautiful girl with a rosy glow. The twain had 
conversed long together of various matters—of 
the failing health of young Edward, the gentle 
boy sovereign—of Lady Jane’s recent presenta- 
tion at court—of the brilliant ceremonial which 
had welcomed the arrival of the queen dowager 
of Scotland, Mary of Lorraine, at Whitehall, in 
which the young Lady Jane had taken public 
part—of the purse knit of gold and silver Lady 
Jane’s mother had presented young Edward, 
and the three gilt bowls with covers the monarch 
had presented the Duchess of Suffolk in return, 
till finally, the conversation turned on the young 
king’s failing health, and the probable succession 
to the throne in case of his death. 

“Thou seest that thy cousin, the Princess 
Mary, is likely to heir the English crown, Lady 
Jane,” said Lady Wharton, “ and I believe of a 
truth, despite all she hath suffered, the crown of 
Henry will yet return to his daughter. What 
thinkest thou, Lady Jane ?” 

Perhaps the girl saw the artfulness of this 
query through its apparent simplicity, for she re- 
plied deferentially, thus leaving open no avenue 
by which wrong construction might be put on 
her words : 

“T have never thought on these weighty sub- 
jects, my lady. The mind of a simple girl has 
never soared to affairs pertaining to the state 
and crown.” 

Lady Wharton bit her lip, but playfully tapping 
Lady Jane’s cheek with her fan, said, with an 
apparently careless smile: ‘ But they do re- 
port that my little Jane hath dared dispute with 
the learned men of the kingdom pertaining 
churchly affairs! How is’t, Jane? Ascham, 
Sturmius and Bullinger are correspondents of 
thine, and in thy letters with these scholars, I 
dare affirm thou art not silent on thy points of 
religious faith. But when thy cousin Mary rules 
the kingdom, how wilt thoy reconcile thy creed 
to hers ?—for thou knowest the princess is a 
good Catholic, as I wish thou wert also, my 
little Jane, and as I hope to see thee ere thou 
leavest us.” 

“ Jane Grey will never quarrel with her royal 
cousin, I dare say,” smiled the girl. “ Religious 
tenets were not made to dispute about, either in 
the schools or among kinsfolk, Lady Wharton.” 

- This evasive answer fur a moment fviled the 
lady ; but only served to strengthen her desire to 
ascertain more closely Lady Jane’s real creed, 
and farther, to win her to her own. 

“ But why may not thy sentiments be brought 





into harmony with Lady Mary’s?” she asked. 








“Why dost thou shun converse with her on 
thege points ?” 

“Nay, that is unfair,” replied Lady Jane. 
“Thou sayest my cousin is a good Catholic; 
and knowing that the Duke of Suffolk hath in- 
stilled other belief into his daughter’s mind, ex- 
pectest her to go over to the other's ranks. But, 
Lady Wharton, hath not the Princess Mary 
acted a double part, in that she hath failed openly 
to avow this Catholic creed, which thou confess- 
est, as others have suspected, she holds; while 
she hath permitted the belief to go throughout 
England that she somewhat favors Protestant- 
ism?” 

Lady Jane Grey’s simple, straightforward 
question suited not the scheming Lady Wharton, 
though policy taught her to dissemble in her 
reply : 

“In good sooth, thou art not yet versed in 
worldly policy, my little Jane,” she laughed, 
“else thou would’st not put such aquery. Sce’st 
thou not that our good princess hath lived, as it 
were, in a straight place, wherein she hath 
scarcely dared to turn? Henry’s daughter hath 
had some sore trials—enough, I trow, to learn 
her a politician’s tact and a cardinal’s wisdom— 
and should ever her skies brighten, as the por- 
tents even now show, I vouch for the wisest 
reign our England hath known under many sov- 
ereigns, and the establishment of a most holy 
faith in the church of England, to whose tenets 
I could wish even now, your heart might lead 
you, my dear Lady Jane. But, I’ faith, we are 
well nigh spending the day in these discus- 
sions,” said Lady Wharton, apparently heed- 
ing for the first time the waning sunlight slanting 
through the stained Gothic windows. “ Let us 
to the palace. I charge thee, my little Jane, to 
make no mention of our converse to thy mates, 
else they might ridicule our holy religion, or re- 
port us to the princess, who, I fear, might grow 
wroth.” 

This artfully worded request led the youthful 
Lady Jane to give her promise of secrecy. 

“The princess hath been very kind to me,” 
she said, involuntarily raising her slender fingers 
to the pearl circlet about her fair neck, “and I 
would shun that which might anger her. But 
why do you curtsey ?” she asked, as Lady Whar- 
ton made a low obeisance in passing the altar. 
“ Surely the Princess Mary is not present in the 
chapel ?” 

“No,” replied Lady Wharton, pointing to the 
host upon the altar. “I curtsey to Him that 
made me.” 

“Nay,” said Lady Jane, ‘but did not the 
baker make him ?” 

A firm, rigid look settled about Lady Whar- 
ton’s mouth, as this light answer passed the girl’s 
lips, and a glance of hate shot from her cold, 
gray eyes; but they walked back to the palace, 
where Lady Wharton parted from her with a 
show of affection. But later, when closeted with 
the Princess Mary, and repeating word for word 
the afternoon converse in the chapel, the bigotry 
of these Catholic women was plainly imprinted 
on their countenances. <A hard, cold smile deep- 
ened over Lady Whartgs’s face, as she noticed 
the effect the relation of the incident before the 
altar had upon the princess; and Mary, never 
lovely or, attractive, and daily growing intoa 
hardened, ambitious, bigoted woman, plainly 
showed that the words would not soon be for- 
given, or forgotten. A historian has recorded it 
thus: “This dialogue was repeated to the 
Princess Mary, who was offended with Jane, and 
never afterwards loved her.” 








In the beautiful English May, the nuptials of 
Lady Jane Grey with Lord Guilford Dudley 
were celebrated at Durham House, in the Strand, 
the seat of the Duke of Northumberland. What 
time so appropriate for the consummation of the 
loves of the fair Lady Jane and her gallant, 
handsome, noble young husband, as this spring 
season, when the hawthorn was white with blos- 
soms, and the sky was blue and sunny above? 
Alas, that the sky of her young life was ever 
darkened, and this innocent, unambitious girl 
left to fall a victim to scheming, aggrandizing 
men, who played with the crown of England as 
with a bauble, tossing it hither and thither at 
will. There were two other marriages solemnized 
at Durham House at the period of Lady Jane’s, 
respectively, those of Lady Katharine Grey, the 
sister of the bride, and Lady Katharine Dudley, 
the sister of the bridegroom ; and at these illus- 
trious bridals much of pomp and pageantry pre- 
vailed. A vast concourse of invited guests, bril- 
liant in blazing jewels and orders and insignia of 
rank, assembled in the chapel; crowds of peas- 
antry drank to the noble couples in countless 
flagons of ale when the news was borne to 
them ; and history has chronicled—‘ When the 
ceremony was performed, and it was known to 
the people in the streets of London, there was a 
general rejoicing.” 

Edward himself—the beloved, gentle, young 
king—though surely dying under the wasting in- 
fluence of that terrible scourge, consumption, 
rallied for a little, and with the last smile ever 
worn on his pallid face, was borne to witness the 
ceremonial by which Lady Jane Grey, loved as 
his sister, was made the wife of the young Lord 
Dudley. And publicly the young monarch de- 
clared his favor, » ordering the master of the 
royal wardrobe to bestow sumptuous dresses em- 
broidered with gold and splendid jewels, on Lady 
Jane for the bridal outfit. 

And when the marriage festivities were over, 
and the grand court pageautries had ended, 
Lord Dudley and Ludy Jane stole away from 
the gilded scene to pass their honeymoon amid 
the beautiful, sequestered shades of Sion House, 
the ancient seat of the Dudleys; while the young 
king, alas, wasting daily under the grasp of that 
fell destroyer, whose icy fingers nor gold, nor 
rank, nor power can unloose, was borne back to 
the bed he had quitted to witness the last earthly 
scene of pageantry his eyes ever beheld—but 
which he never quitted more till they bore away 
the royal dead for royal burial ! 

And so the weeks sped by, till spring lapsed 
into summer, and the month of roses—eweet 
June—had waned ; and when the sultry July 





had set in, to the cool shades of that country re- 
treat where the youthful pair had passed halcyon 





days in the enjoyment of each other’s affection, 
the pursuits of classic literature, and the ease of 
elegant opulence, came the news that young Ed- 
ward was dying. Perchance a saddened heart 
and tearful eyes proclaimed Lady Jane Dudley’s 
grief at the tidings concerning the amiable 
youth, whom she had learned to love as a young 
brother, while she respected him as a mild and 
gentle monarch ; but there were in those hours 
no foreshadowings of the station to which his 
death would summon her from her retirement— 
no forebodings of the unsought crown which 
would be thrust upon her brow. For while Ed- 
ward lay dying, the crafty Northumberland was 
at his work, artfully plying the young king’s 
feeble mind with tales of the succession—por- 
traying the evils which must come upon the 
realm if the Princess Mary, a bigoted Catholic, 
were chosen queen, and poisoning him also against 
the Princess Elizabeth—then setting forth the 
claims of the Brandon branch, and representing 
that in consequence of the Duchess of Suffolk's 
transfer of her own right of succession to her 
eldest daughter, Lady Jane Dudley was the only 
proper person to wear the crown of England. 
And Edward, weak, feeble, and easily persuaded 
in his dying hours, consented to draw up his 
will as the ambitious Northamberland at his bed- 
side dictated ; the great seal of royalty and of 
the members of the council was affixed to it; 
the young Edward VI. died and was buried ; 
and then amid ¢he beautiful retirement of Sion 
House, the astonished Lady Dudley was saluted 
as the future Queen of England—and offered a 
crown, from which, true to her noble and un- 
ambitious nature, she shrank trembling away. 
History’s pages record no more fitting answer to 
the proffers of scheming men than hers when 
the crown was pressed upon her acceptance : 
“The laws of the kingdom and natural right 
stand for the king’s sisters, and I will beware of 
burthening a weak conscience with a yoke which 
belongeth to them ; I understand the infamy of 
those who permit the violation of right to gain a 
sceptre ; and it is mocking God and deriding 
justice, to scruple at the stealing of a shilling, and 
not at the usurpation of a crown. My liberty is 
better than the crown you offer me, with what 
precious stones soever it be Adorned, or of what 
gold soever it be framed. I will not exchange 
my peace for honorable and precious jealousies, 
for magnificent and glorious fetters; and if you 
love me sincerely and in good earnesi, you will 
rather wish me a secure and quiet fortune, 
though mean, than an exalted position exposed 


_ to the wind, and followed by some dismal fall.” 


But, spite of her reluctance, and not wishing 
to withstand the express command of her father, 
which she had been educated to believe a most 
wicked and undutiful act—neither daring, in her 
Protestant faith, to incur the risk for England, 
should the crown be given to the Catholic 
Princess Mary, Jane Dudley yielded; and at 
the early age of sixteen years, “ gentle and brok- 
enin spirit,” she consented to become the Queen 
of England. . 

It is related that until her husband joined his 
voice with the persuaders, she withstood them ; 
but when Lord Guilford Dudley, whom she loved 
with the fondest affection, urged her acceptance, 
and in the consequent service she might render 
Protestantism, she meekly yielded, and became 
a passive victim in their hands. Alas, she was 
no more a victim when she bent her fair, young 
head upon the scaffold ! 





The reign of Queen Jane had begun; and in 
the Tower of London, at once a prison and a 
palace—the Marquis of Winch brought to 
her the crown of England. ‘But she only 
wept sorrowfully, and lifted no: a finger to place 
it upon her head, But passively waited for others 
to hold it there.” Alas, gloomy forebodings 
seemed to have haunted Lady Jane throughout 
all ;—from that hour when they first sought her 
in the quiet shades of Sion House, and urged 
her forth to play the principal part in this pageant- 
ry—a terrible weight seemed to oppress her 
heart. 

The queen was d; her procl 
was read to the inhabitants of London. In the 
meantime, the Princess Mary, who in reality 
held sway in the hearts of the people, noticing 
the coldness with which the queen was received, 
gathered fresh courage, and, surrounded by 
many nobles who flocked to her standard, put 
forth her claims to the crown. But readers of 
history are too familiar with the brief tragedy 
crowded into those few following weeks, that I 
need refresh their memories here. There were 
acts of cowardice by those who had constituted 
themselves Queen Jane’s protectors; Northum- 
berland presented the pitiable spectacle of a man 
distracted by fears for the consequence of the 
position into which his own rash ambition had 
led him, and when the people in the streets 
shouted for Queen Mary, his voice joined in the 
chorus, and he wept, as he asserted, “ tears of 
joy,” though in reality weak tears of cowardice. 
The Marquis of Suffolk, too, the young queen’s 
father, at whose instigation she had accepted the 
crown, manifested the same lack of manliness ; 
and when Mary was proclaimed in the streets, 
emerged from the ‘lower and proclaimed Mary 
“the lawfal Queen of England—” then return- 
ing, bude his daughter depose in favor of the 
new sovereign. Thus, ever, does he who follows 
the bent of popular favor turn when he sees the 
wind shifting against him; and in the lives of 
both Northumberland and Suffolk we have ex- 
amples of political veering from the true princi- 
ple of right, which other politicians of a later 
day have imitated fearlessly, because the terror 
of the scaffold-axe was not before their eyes. 

The sad tragedy was culminating ; Lady Jane, 
manifesting no symptom of fear, but wearing 
the same calm, sweet, sorrowful countenance as 
of old, laid down the crown more willingly than 
she had accepted it, and remained a prisoner in 
the Tower where she had taken up her abode as 
queen ; and on the third day of August, upon a 
splendid white horse, Qaven Mary attired in 
violet velvet, entered the streets of London amid 
the shouting of the populace. Then followed 
weary days to the prisoners at the Tower. Lord 
Guilford Dudley had been arrested at the order 
of Queen Mary and confined in the Tower, and 














the Lady Jane was removed to one of the war- 
den’s houses inside the prison walls, kept by 
“Master Partridges,” where followed long, 
dreary months of imprisonment and separation 
fron the husband of her love, Lord Dudley. In 
“the saddest time of all the year,” the dreary 
November, came on the trial of Lady Jane—and 
though she was remanded back to her confine- 
ment, doubtless at that time Queen Mary’s 
heart was not so lost to pity and every womanly 
emotion, as to decree her death. But again the 
Duke of Suffolk’s mad ambition led him to de- 
termine to wrest the crown from Mary ; and that 
act—his placing himself at the head of an im- 
mense army, which at length was utterly routed— 
sealed, not only his own fate, but that of his 
hapless daughter. 

On the 7th of February, “ the queen, standing 
on the spot still damp with blood, in Temple 
Bar, signed the death-warrant of Lady Jane 
Grey and Lord Guilford Dudley.” 

Loving and united in life, save during those 
few dreary months of imprisonment, they were 
not to be further separated. Death, to Lady 
Jane Grey, was more merciful than had been 
Northumberland’s ambition or the kinship of 
England’s Catholic queen. 

It is not our intention here to record those 
scenes of gentle patience, angelic sweetness and 
Christian resignation, which marked the closing 
days of Lady Jane’s life. All, who read this are 
familiar with the example writ on history’s pages, 
an example the like of which the world never 
presented before—of a young, lovely and accom- 
plished woman of sixteen, receiving death at the 
hands of her enemies with the saint-like resigna- 
tion of a martyr. But when the innocent Lady 
Jane had died upon the scaffold, Queen Mary 
must have sometime reverted in memory to those 
early days, when, under the quiet roof of White- 
hall, she received her girl-cousin as her guest; 
and mayhap she shuddered with horror when 
looking upon the jewels wrested from Lady Jane 
and Lord Guilford Dudley on pretence that some 
of thécrown jewels were missing, she discovered 
side by side in the casket with the “ fysshe of 
gold, being a toothpick, a like pendant having 
one pearl and three little pearls at it, a dewberry 
of gold, a collet with five pearls, a tablet with 
blue and white sapphire, eight guardes of gold 
and a tassel of Venice gold, five small agates 
with stars graven upon them, a chain with ja-, 
cinths, table diamonds set in gold, etc., et@.—side 
by side with the crown jewels of England, she 
discovered the gift her own hand had bestowed 
on Lady Jane Grey in those summer hours at 
Whitehall—* Tue Peart Necktacs.” Alas, 
that the hand that gave it should have signed 
her death-warrant ! 





Our Gurious Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 
A Wooden Cannon. 

J. C., of the Salisbury Banner, relates a tevolutionary 
incident, which we have read with interest, though we 
have heard of such things before. In the Revolution, 
the house of James Casey, of Lexington, South Carolina, 
was in possession of a small British garrison, and not far 
off the Americans, at the same time, defended a rude 
fort. In his descent from the up-country, General Greene 
determined to rout the British from the house I speak of, 
but having no field-piece, and being full of expedients, 
he constructed a cannon of a pine log, with which he at- 
tacked the enemy, who, after a few fires, surrendered to 
the Americans. The hole in the house, through which 
the pine log cannon shot the ball which frightened the 
British into submission, still exists. 





A Large Organ. 

The organ placed in the Town Hall at Liverpool, Eng- 
land is one of the marvels of musical mechanism It 
consists of four rows of keys, sixty-three notes; and two 
octaves and a half of pedals, thirty notes. There are one 
hundred and eight stops and eight thousand pipes, vary- 
ing in length from thirty-two feet to three-eighths of an 
inch, ten octaves apart. The grand source of wind is 
from two immense bellows, each having three feeders, 
placed in the vault below the floor of the hall. These are 
blown by a steam engine, consisting of a pair of oscillating 
cylinders. There are besides, twelve other bellows or res- 
ervoirs, each giving its own appropriate pressure of air 
to those stops or pipes which it supplies. 

’ 





Tomb of Pharaoh Amosis. 

A letter from Cairo, in the Constitutionel, says that the 
general subject of conversation in that city is the dis- 
covery which has just been made by the well known 
arehwologist, M. Mariette. Ile has found, at Thebes, 
after long and difficult researches, the tomb, still intact, 
of Pharaoh Amosis. The king is lying in # coffin, com- 
pletely covered with gold leaf, ornamented with large 
wings painted on it Thirty jewels of great value were 
found in the same coffin by the side of the king, as was 
also a hatchet of gold ornamented with figures in lapis 
lazuli. 


A Venerable Man. 

A miller is now living at Chantenay, France, upwards 
of one hundred years of age. He mounts a horse as read- 
ily as a young man, walks with a firm step, and is perfect- 
ly upright. His life is passed at his mill or in working in 
the fields. His mental faculties are unimpaired, and he 
never wears glasses. His memory is extraordinary, and 
he relates his numerous campaigns with the utmost pre- 
cision, having served for eight years in the royal reg- 
iments under Louis XV1., and having been a soldier under 
the first republic and the empire. 


Siamese Lambs. 

The Bluffton (Ind.) Banner has the following: “On 
the farm of our old friend, John 4. Dean, are two lambs 
which are joined together, their heads being reversed. 
They are perfect in every respect, with the exception of 
the connection that holds them together. In sucking, 
they appear to have come toa mutual understanding, 
and take it one at atime, the other patiently waiting. 
They follow the dam sround by going round and round 
ia a circle.” 


Curious Fact. 

The way the body of the railroad conductor, drowned 
in Shrewsbury, Vermont, pond, some time ago, was 
thus: Some quicksilver was put in a loaf of brown 
bread, and the latter placed in the water; immediately it 
started off like a live animal, against a strong current of 
wind and waves, and went as fast as some men who fol~ 
lowed it could row a boat, till it came to where the body 
was found, which wae sixty feet under water, and there 
stopped: 


A Lusus Nature. 

In Augusta, Georgia, there is on exhibition a mulatto 
girl, having two heads, four arms, four legs and feet, and 
but one body. The girl, who is eight years o14, has very 
handsome faces, sparkling eyes, pleasing manners and ad- 
dress. Her mental facuities are said to be of superior 
order and double, enabling her te converse with two 
persons at the same time, and om different subjects, or 
one head may be engaged and the other remain passive 
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{Written for The Flag of our Unica.) 
THE KEEPSAKES. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


°Tis a dark and stormy evening, 
And I’m musing here alone; 

No voice, save of the mountain breeze, 
Is answering to my own. 


The rain against the casement beats, 
And the wind my lattice rends; 

But my thoughts are turned to other days: 
To dear and cherished friends. 


And here within this little box 
Are relics of them all, 

Which I have kept from infancy, 
B’en to the cup and ball. 


Here is a little lock of hair, 
Which I most dearly prize: 

A mother's gift in a parting hour— 
Her home is in the skies. 


A bracelet, too, which Anna wrought 
With greatest skill and care; 

And here is the same diamond pin 
Which decked my sister’s hair: 


A sister dear, who shared with me 
The sports of childhood’s hours; 

Dear sainted one, her spirit passed 
To yon celestial bowers. 


And here ’s a book, a Bible, too— 
A gift from father dear; 

The precepts which our Saviour taught, 
‘The darkest hours to cheer. fe 


This ring of workmanship most rare, 
Of many a colored gem, 

Which Lizzie always used to wear, 
Would grace a diadem. 


Tiere is a miniature of one 
I never can forget ; 

His love—it was my guiding star, 
But 0, too soon it set! 


O, no one knows the reason why 
My lonely path I tread, 

And the love I bore that faithful friend 
Who sleeps among the dead. 


Though many weary years have passed 
Since the parting word was spoken, 
I promised then to be his bride— 
That pledge shall ne‘er be broken. 


O, there is yet a blessed land 
Where ties are never riven; 

So let me live and meekly wait 
To join that friend in heaven! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE BARBECUE: 
—OR,— 


ADVENTURES IN THE UTAH MOUNTAINS. 





BY MAURICE SILINGSBY, 


AUTHOR oF “IN AND OUT OF THE MINES,” ‘‘ RIGHT YRARS 
ABROAD,” ETC., ETC. 


Art five P. M., on a sultry July day in the 
summer of 1850, our party selected their camp 
ground in a bottom called Goose Valley, which 
is to be found somewhere among the western 
range of the Utah Mountains. Our party con- 
sisted of ten persons, inclusive of myself, whom 
we will introduce as occasion requires, without at 
present troubling the reader to call the roll. Our 
stock consisted of one yoke of oxen, three horses, 
and nine mules. F 

While we were yet occupied in staking our 
cattle, we observed a party of Digger Indians, 
some eighteen or twenty in number, emerge from 
acanon of the mountain, and descend in single 
file to a bench some distance above us, but in 
plain view of our encampment. Here they 
halted and made a variety of signs, all signifi- 
cant of a general predisposition to peace, to all 
of which we responded with similar signs and 
gesticulations, which were highly satisfactory, I 
presume, from the fact that they again set them- 
selves in motion, and commenced their diszent 
from the bench into the valley. They approached 
us at first with some slight degree of hesitation, 
but finding, at length, that we were what we pro- 
fessed—friendly—they gained courage and en- 
tered our camp. They were low of stature and 
exceedingly black and ugly» One of their num- 
ber, who appeared to be the chief or leader, could 
speak a very little English, although his manner 
of articulation was exceedingly cramped and 
labored. He was taller, lighter complexioned, 
and much better looking than his associates ; and 
some of our party conjectured, that, instead of 
being a native of the Digger country, he might 
be a renegade from the Snake nation. He was 
the only,one of the party who wore clothing over 
his entire person, while some of them were very 
nearly in a complete state of nudity. They were 

armed with bows and arrows, with the exception 
of the leader-in-chief, who carried a Spanish 
stiletto and a rusty firelock. 

The first thing they called for was whiskey, 
which we gave them sparingly, for the article was 
already at a premium with us, and our black 
visitors expressed their unanimous satisfaction 
by smacking their lips, accompanied by sundry 
gurglings in the throat, and unctuous exclama- 
tions of pleasure, shaking of hands, and other 
extravagant pantomime. After they had passed 
through this representative state of exhilaration, 
they fell to examining everything within their 
reach, and they were pretty sure to reach every- 
thing which was calculated in the least to gratify 
their idle curiosity, before we could prevail upon 
them to go about their business. At length 
when the sun was about half an hour high, 
they drew off from our encampment and com- 
menced ascending the mountain till they arrived 
at the canon from which we had first seen them 
emerge, when they presently disappeared from 
view, and we gave no further heed to the 
occurrence. 

We took the trouble, however, to post one 
sentinel. We considered that one would be 
amply sufficient in an open valley like the one 
we were in, to guard us from the approach of an 
enemy. In fact we had no idea of being molest- 
ed after the civil reception we had given the 
black rascals. But we formed a wrong estimate 
of their character, as will presently be shown. 
The grass around us was comparatively abun- 
dant, and some of the company thinking there 


encampment, we concluded we would tern the 

cattle loose and suffer them to graze at will till 

morning. We had a rather severe day of it, and 

as soon as we had despatched our suppers, we 

were glad enough to retire for the night and allow 

Vincent all the honor of guarding our lives and 

property. But I suspect the poor fellow was as 

sleepy as any of us, and might have been caught 

napping at his post, had we taken the trouble to 

send a patrol to look after him; which of course 

we did not. On the contrary we all slept on re- 

markably sound till morning; but when we 

arose, what was our consternation to find that 

the black rascals had stolen a march on us in the 

night, and appropriated all our horses, several of 
the mules, and one of the oxen ? 

Vincent, poor fellow, who, we had no doubt, 

had slept soundly all night, looked rather foolish 

when questioned, and did not like to talk more 

of the transaction than he was obliged to. He 

could form no conjecture at what time of the 

night the animals had been stolen, though he 

stoutly protested that he had not forgotten his 

duty fora moment. It was evident they had 

wandered some distance from the camp, which 
allowed our Digger friends an excellent opportu- 
nity to smuggle them off under cover of night. 
Had they stolen no more than one horse, or even 
two, we might have suffered them to go on their 
way rejoicing, but this wholesale operation had 
clogged the wheels of our enterprise so that it 
would be impossible for us to proceed further 
without recovering our property. There was 
consequently no other alternative left us but to 
set forth immediately in pursuit of them. 

We accordingly selected seven of the most en- 
terprising of our company, leaving the remain- 
ing three to guard the stores, and with our in- 
domitable friend Jackson for a leader, the strong- 
est and most determined man of the party, we 
started up the mountain, after first discovering 
the trail of the savages, which we struck some 
eighty rods northwest of our encampment. As 
we proceeded on our way, winding round, or cut- 
ting m among the spurs of the mountain, the 
trail became wider, seemingly, and far less diffi- 
cult to follow. After the first mile or two, our 
course lay in a southerly direction, and some- 
times when we struck upon decomposed beds of 
slate, the tracks of the animals were so plain that 
we could distinguish them several rods in ad- 
vance of us. We hurried on with all possible 
despatch, for we wished to consume no more time 
in the undertaking than was absolutely necessary. 
We disliked the idea of passing a night on the 
mountain in the open air, without blankets or 
other shelter from the bleak winds which sweep 
over them at all seasons of the year, so we 
pushed on for the first few hours at the rate of at 
least four miles an hour, which was pretty smart 
travelling, you must understand, especially 
among rocky defiles, spurs, and almost perpen- 
dicular ascents. We had already worked our 
way up into the highest range of mountains, and 
were satisfied that the settlement of the Diggers 
could not be many miles further. 

We had hoped to discover their retreat even 
sooner than this, for the trapper (another of our 
party) had argued with a considerable show of 
reason, that we should in all probability find 
them securely burrowed at no great distance up 
the side of the mountain (the Diggers are not in 
the habit of erecting huts, but resort for shelter 
to the rocky caverns or gulches, where they 


dreds) ; but the further we proceeded the more 
evident it became that the trapper had made a 
slight mistake in his calculations. 

As we proceeded through one of the upper 
defiles, gradually ascending till we came to the 
most elevated point, our nostrils were suddenly 
greeted with the savory odor ‘of roasting meat, 
by which indication we knew that the delin- 
quents could not be far off. The odor came up 
through the narrow defile just at a point where 
the descent commenced, and we could hear far 
below us, though very faintly, the confused 
sounds of human voices apparently in a high 
state of enjoyment. It was evident at the farth- 
est, the sounds could not be more than a mile 
distant, and we commenced our descent with the 
greatest caution, so as to be able to take them 
entirely by surprise, in case their forces, as we 
had every reason to believe they would, should 
greatly outnumber our own. 

After descending some quarter of a mile or 
more, in the utmost silence, the odor from the 
roasting meat growing stronger and stronger at 
every step, we came out on a bench studded with 
dark boulders and sur ing a small basin 
some three or four hundred yards in width, with 
a single narrow pass leading down into it. The 
noise and confusion below us was now almost 
deafening, and as we crept over the projecting 
boulders and looked down, we beheld, some hun- 
dred and fifty feet below us, a most lively and 
exciting scene. There were not less than a hun- 
dred of our Digger friends, men, women and 
children, present, and our cattle, with a single 
unfortunate exception, were huddled into a sort 
of pen at no great distance from the group. 

The ox, poor fellow, had been knocked in the 
head and was now being served up in barbecue, 
to the huge delight and satisfaction of the ras- 
cally black crew. Conspicuous among them as 
master of ceremonies, was the stout savage with 
the stiletto and firelock. At this distance they 
looked more like a parcel of demons than any- 
thing else. Indeed they were as villanous a set 
. of humans to look at, as one might expect to 
encounter, should he search the world over in 
pursuit of its ugliest features. They were too 
intent upon their orgies to think of danger, and 
the position we had obtained gave us a fine op- 
portunity to pour in on them a most destructive 





re. 

Norfolk (another young fellow of our party, 
one who had previously run away from Salt 
Lake with the favorite wife of a rich Mormon 
elder, who had since passed current among us 
under the sobriquet of Manipoo, painted and dis- 
guised till quite recently, that she might success- 
fully personate a youth of the Snake nation, “in 
case they were overtaken by the infuriated saints) 
—Norfolk, I repeat, who was a dead shot, ‘cov- 
ered the leader, while the rest of us singled out 





was no danger of their strolling far from the 


such as we supposed, from appearance, would be 


sometimes live in communities of several hun-’ 


most liable to show fight in case they remained 
uninjured, and at the word of command we gave 
them the contents of our rifles. Such a cry of 
consternation as arose the next moment, it would 
be difficult for you to imagine. Such a despair- 
ing, howling, shrieking, yelling, I never listened 
to before, and never wish or expect toagain. It 
rang in my ears for weeks afterwards, and in spite 
of the vexation they had caused us, we felt a 
sickening sensation of remorse and pity for the 
poor wretches. They were possessed of human 
souls and attachments like ourselves, and the 
worst they had done was to steal a few of our 
cattle. But, under the circumstances, I don’t 
know, really, how we could have done otherwise 
than we did, unless we were willing to lie tamely 
down in the furrow and take the consequences as 
they came. 

When the smoke of our rifles floated up over 
the dark ridge of boulders, the scene presented 
to our eyes was one of as much horror as the 
most blood-thirsty party could have craved or 
desired. 

Not less than eight dead bodies lay scattered 
around, and conspicuous among them was the 
renegade leader. The rest of the alarmed Dig- 
gers were flying for dear life toward the head of 
the little basin, and passing out of sight on the 
right of some projecting boulders. : 
After re-loading our rifles, and seeing there 
was no prospect of opposition on the part of the 
Indians, we commenced our descent into the little 
mountain basin, through a narrow, winding pass, 
or chasm among the rocks, and took immediate 
possession of our horses and mules. The dead 
savages were lying where they bit the dust, but 
not a living soul excepting our own party was to 
be seen. 

We cast our eyes toward the head of the 
basin, and at the point where the Indians had 
disapp d, we perceived a narrow, wedge-like 
opening among the rocks, which doubtless con- 
ducted on to some underground cavern of the 
mountain. Save our own voices, not a sound 
was heard as we urged our cattle up the rocky 
defile, and made over the more elevated point 
where the odor of roasting meat had first 
greeted our nostrils. 

We reached the camp-ground about an hour 
before sunset, and for two hours following, a 
general expression of satisfaction prevailed, al- 
though we had lost one day in the exciting pas- 
time of Indian hunting. In the meantime we 
had turned to and cut down the clumps of chap- 
paral which obstructed our immediate view, 
and while thus employed were reinforced by a 
party of adventurers from Western Missouri, 
whom we had passed a few days before, and who 
had now overtaken us in consequence of the 
delay we had experienced. 

Their company was smaller than our own, 
and reasoning that in unity was strength, we 
extended a hospitable invitation to them to share 
the camp-ground we had selected. 

Soon after sunset we stationed a strong guard, 
and suffered the animals to graze at will, as on 
the night preceding, though not from choice so 
much as necessity, for tht poor brutes were nearly 
famished, and feed in fhis region of country is 
neither very abundant nor nutritious. 

The moon was shining brightly before we had 
things arranged to our satisfaction, and were 
willing to turn in and imagine ourselves safe ; 
for, to own the truth, we were not without sus- 
picions that an attack would be made upon our 
camp before morning, and each slept with his 
loaded rifle within hand reach, ready for action 
at the first alarm. 

Everything remained quiet till past midnight, 
when suddenly the mules began to gather up 
around the camp—mules are proverbially sensi- 
tive to danger—and almost at the same moment 
‘we heard the quick discharge of a rifle, and then 
another, and another, in rapid succession, and 
the startling cry of “Indians! Indians!” pro- 
ceeding from the different points of our outposts. 
The alarm went through the camp like an 
electric shock, and the next moment all was bus- 
tle, confusion and bewilderment. 

We seized our rifles with a sort of mechanical 
spasm, and rushed wildly out into the open air. 
‘Our sentinels from the outposts were running 
for the camp, and shouting in terrified voices— 
“Indians! Indians!” while suddenly from be- 
yond rung out on the clear, still air of night the 
startling “whoop” of our hostile assailants. 
There was every reason to believe that we were 
beset by a large war-party of the Diggers, who 
had come, no doubt, with the intention of sur- 
prising our camp, and putting a large share of us 
to death before we could sufficiently rally to 
oppose them. 

“The wagons! to the wagons!” shouted a 
dozen voices in abreath. But all hands, without 
being reminded, were rushing instinctively in 
that direction. 

“Don’t waste your powder, boys!” cried the 
trapper, as we took up our station hastily behind 
the wooden breastwork. “ Wait till the black 
rascals are near enough to make a sure thing of 
it, and then give them blazes !” 

Every rifle was turned in the direction whence 
the hideous sounds proceeded, and from whence 
the dim outlines of the swifdy approaching troop 
were visible. Calculating, no doubt, on superi- 
ority of numbers—for the Diggers are prover- 
bially cowards—they came whooping and tearing 
down upon us like so many incarnate fiends. 
We stood our ground manfully, though we were 
satisfied their party would outnumber our own 
five toone. They probably understood our ad- 
vantage at a distance, and were determined to 
lessen it by entering immediately into a hand-to- 
hand conflict, where war-clubs could be made 
more serviceable than poisoned arrows. 

On they came, but not a soul flinched from 
his post, for well we knew that to do so would re- 
sult in our general destruction and massacre. 
Not a word was spoken; every man clatched 
firmly a rifle or revolver, as the chance might be, 
ready to do as much execution as possible when 
the word of command should be given. The 
dark moving body was swiftly closing in upon 
us, and it was one of those moments of extreme 
peril calculated to shake even the steadiest 


nerve. 








“Now, boys, take good aim!” shouted the 


trapper, whom we all recognized as command- | 
ant, though not a word had hitherto been 

spoken ; “ but don’t let a mother’s son of you fire 

till I give the word. Everything depends on the 

first shot. Let every one be sure and cover his 

man, and no two the same. It wont do for a 

soul of you to waste your powder on an occasion 

like this, and there’s no necessity for it, for they 

are bearing down 80 compactly that we ought to 

drop a score of them at the first discharge.” 

They were now within twenty rods of us, or 
less, and the whole welkin seemed to ring and 
reverberate with their fiendish shouts. The cat- 
tle were huddled up around us as though instinct 
taught them to look to us for protection, and 
they seemed as thoroughly infected by the prevail- 
ing panic as if they had been possessed of hu- 
man understandings. 

“Now, boys,” shouted the trapper, as though 
inspired by the critical moment, “look well to 
your aim, and—fire !” 

The sharp crack of nearly a score of rifles 
and revolvers gave back the only answer of our 
devoted band. The scene which ensued defies 
all commonplace description. For the first two 
seconds following the discharge of ou: pieces, 
we were surrounded with a deathlike stillness, 
and a dense volume of smoke. Then succeeded 
the most horrible yelling and screeching I ever 
heard. . 

The smell of gunpowder, the bewildering ex- 
citement and Babel-like confusion which ensued, 
produced a reckless unconsciousness of danger 
in our midst, and with faces whitened, but with 
nerves like tempered steel, we rushed out from 
the shelter of the wagons. It is well suid that in 
such moments of excitement we forget all 
thought of danger or death, and are only in- 
spired with a maddened thirst for vengeance. 

The savages were already upon us, and were 
more than thrice our number. We met them 
hand to hand, and with our clubbed rifles and 
revolvers, directed by almost superhuman 
strength and precision, did terrible havoc among 
our dwarf assailants. On every hand came the 
sharp crack of revolvers, the clash of rifles 
and war-clubs, the groans of the dying, and 
shrieks and curses of the wounded, who stag- 
gered around like drunken men, striking alike at 
friend and foe in their blind fury, and as insensi- 
ble to all further danger as the goaded wild 
beast. Indeed, such cursings and shoutings, and 
horrible imp i uch triumph yells 
and fiendish exultations, as swelled up, around, 
in every direction, defies everything in the shape 
of sober description. 

In the general rush and confusion, Manipoo 
had lost sight of her lover, and with the beauti- 
ful instinct of woman, was rushing wildly into 
the thickest of the fight in pursuit of him. The 
next moment I heard Norfolk shouting his name, 
and with a joyous cry of pleasure, she darted off 
in the direction of the wel sound, but was 
suddenly intercepted in her course by the uplifted 

bludgeon of a powerful dwarf savage. 

With clubbed rifle I sprang forward to her res- 
cue, but before I could reach the spot, a bullet 
whistled past me, and the uplifted arm of the 
savage fell limp and motionless at his side. It 
needed no one to tell me to whose unerring aim 
the beautiful Mrs. Phillis was indebted for her 
life. She darted past her wounded adversary, 
and clung firmly to the side of the lover for 
whom she had risked so much. 

Already wag the last charge blown from our 
revolvers—and it seems almost like romance, or 
a miracle, that the last shot fired was the one 
which paralyzed the arm of the murderous sav- 
age—and being now reduced to the use of 
clubbed rifles and knives, we were brought of 
course more nearly on an equality with the 
enemy. Foremost among our party in this hand- 
to hand conflict, was our daring and resistless 
friend Jackson, a pioncer at present in the wilds 
of Minnesota. 

Wherever he swung his rifle, there came the 
dull, deadening, painful crash of human bones; 
but his weapon was not prepared exactly for this 
sort of warfare, and after a few decisive strokes, 
it was bent and shattered in his strong hands. 
With admirable presence of mind, he caught the 
uplifted club of an opposing savage, and with a 
single movement of his powerful arm, hurled 
him headlong to the ground. He then sprang 
back to the furemost wagon, seized a 








strengthened by the Great Spirit, they turned 
suddenly, as though filled with an unconquerable 
dread of such a foe, and fled from the bloody 
field in utter rout and dismay. 

We did not stop to render thanks for our vic- 
tory, but tore after them, shouting and whoop- 
ing, more like fiends, I presume, than civilized 
and Christianized beings; but we had drunk 
blood, and were maddened by the taste, and in 
the overpowering excitement of the moment, 
were hardly conscious of what we did. 

We should have scoffed at the idea of mercy, 
while this terrible fever of uncurbed destructive- 
ness was upon us. And this is the philosophy 
of all war and bloodshed. There never was a 
battle fought, but men, endowed with the attri- 
butes of gods, were drank with it The wine of 
life is more intoxicating to the human heart, 
when we have shuddered and gulped it down, 
than the strongest wine from the richest vintage, 
though it lay buried in the deepest vault with the 
accumulated age and strength of a thousand 
years sparkling in the red crystal. 

None thought of further repose that night after 
the successful repulse of our assailants. We 
called the company together, hastily re-loaded 
our pieces, and found five missing—three of the 
Missourians, and two from our own party. But 
the Diggers were by far the greatest sufferers, for 
they left twenty-nine of their number on the 
field, and how many more of them were wound- 
ed, we had no means of knowing. It was truly 
a sickening spectacle, and as soon as we could 
bury our dead, we loaded the bruised and 
maimed into the wagons, and made round a 
point of the mountain. 





TEA. 


Some writers have asserted that the tea is 
rogsted upon plates of copper, and that its color 
is owing to verdigris, with which it thus becomes 
impregnated. But those travellers who are most 
entitled to credit, aftirm that the plates arc, with- 
out exception, of iron—and Dr. Lettson, after a 
great number of experiments made with chem- 
ical tests, never detected any trace of copper; 80 
that the suspicion appears to be void of 
foundation. 

Such is the diversity of temperaments and 
constitutions, that it cannot otherwise happen 
than that an article of diet which is taken by ono 
person, and even with benefit, shall in another, 
occasion disagreeable and even serious couse- 
quences. Dr. Cullen considered tea as decidedly 
narcotic and sedative in its effects; but the most 
superficial observer must see that tea has very 
little in common with other narcotics. The ex- 
citement which it produces upon the mind and 
upon the organs of digestion, is of a durable 
and permanent kind, and it never, like other nar- 
cotics, leaves the system in a state of somuolency 
and intoxication. These remarks are to be un- 
derstood of tea in the state in which we consume 
it, that is, the state of perfect dryness. In its 
green or recent state, it is said to ess a de- 
cided narcotic quality, capable of producing in- 
toxication and other deleterious consequences. 
This property, however, is of a volutile nature, 
and is lost in the process of drying and by a few 
months’ age. 

Tea, as it is brought to us in its dry state, has 
the effect of creating a ligh and exhil 
of mind, an increased action of the stomach in 
the process of digestion, and, above all, a vigi- 
lance and increased power of mental exertion. 
Dr. Johnson is recorded to have made the tea- 

t the companion of his lucubrations, and to 

ave taken i quantities of its t 
to sustain the energies of his powerful mind dar- 
ing the prodigious labors which he accomplished. 
In its other properties tea is astringent and anti- 
septic. It visibly produces no injurious effects 
upon the generality of ns who tuke it from 
infancy to old age. It is remarked by Deston- 
taines, that no vegetable is known, the infusion 
of which can be drunk so often, and in such 
large quantities, without disgust. The Chinese 
regard it as highly salubrious. ‘They mix it 
with neither milk nor sugar, but drink it pure, 
sometimes holling a piece of sugar in the mouth. 
The constant use which this people have made 
of it for so many ages seems to prove that, 
when rightly prepared, it is destitute at least of 
injurious properties.—Dr. Bigelow. 














AUSTRIAN SOLDIERS. 


A correspondent of the Paris Figaro describes 
the Austrian prisoners taken by the French, as 
all but five or six of them mere children, and 
ridicules the idea of their contending with the 
French veterans, the African Zouaves. One of 
the young prisoners was the son of an Austrian 
count; he had been in the service only three 
weeks, and was not exactly satisfied with his 
debut. They were all dressed alike in the gra’ 
tunic, and the pantal very elegantly corded. 








iron bar which was used for blocking purposes, 
and swinging it around his head, gave utterance 
to such a demoniacal whoop as to drown even 
the discordant yells of the savages. 

“ Stand aside!” he shouted ; “give us room! 
for I'm coming down on the infernal black crew 
like a roaring avalanche !” 

His sturdy form seemed suddenly to expand, 
and his dark eyes yleamed like living coals of 
fire, as he dashed down among them in his reck- 
less but resistless strength. The courage and 
address of a single arm has often decided greater 
battles, but never a more bloody and desperate 
one. 

Our company was already beginning to de- 
spair, inasmuch as they began to waver and give 
way befure the overwhelming force of numbers, 
and in two minutes more, but for this timely and 
invigorating rally, we should have been scattered 
like sheep, to be butchered of.1e spot, or perish 
of hunger in the mountains. But this sudden 
and determined renewal of the fight inspired us 
with fresh hope, and We closed in upon them 
once more with renewed courage and address, 

“Never say die!” shouted Jackson, as he 
mowed his way right and left, swinging the re- 
sistless bar with as much ease, appurently, as 
though i: had been wood, instead of the wrought 
ore of the mine ; and wherever the solid weapon 
descended, directed by an arm that never 
flinched, death followed as surely in its wake. 

If there is such a thing in psychology as a 
charmed life, I think he bore it that night, for, 
though blows were aimed at him in all directions, 
he came out of the affray uninjured. But the 
terrible havoc he made, swinging that resistless 
bar of iron, scattering on every hand death and 
destruction among the savage horde, soon 





brought them toa full sense of the danger of 
contending with one who was too formidable to 
| be slain; and coming no doubt at last to the su- 
| perstitious conclusion that he was upheld and 


‘heir non d offivers wear stars on 
the collar, varying in number with their rank. 
The commissioned officers, of whom there were 
two among the prisoners, have a long gray over- 
coat, and shakos like the French artillerists. 
The French writer adds: “ One of these officers, 
a Hungarian giant of a fellow, seemed about as 
savage as a dog in consequence of the curiosity 
of our soldiers. The military authorities show 
them unexampled kindness and attention. On 
the other hand, the soldiers seem very far from 
sad. In the first place, each of them has re- 
ceived a small sum of money (ten francs I 
think) for their little expenses. Then they are 
well fed and cared for. Thanks to an Alsatian 
artilleryman, who made himself understood by a 
good-natured Austrian sergeant major, I have 
learned that the soldiers have only one fear, that 
of being sent back to their own country, where 
they have meat once a week, and a good beatii 
every day. The care bestowed on these gi 
fellows is a wise piece of policy.” 


ee 


THE SALMON FISHERY. 


The catch this season has been very good. 
This delicious fish, so much sought after by epi- 
cures, and which a few years since was so abun- 
dant in the waters of the Merrimac and Connec- 
ticut, and other streams, is now almost wholly 
confined to the rivers of Maine and the Provy- 
inces, the principal of which are the Penobscot 
and Kennebec, the St. John, and those in the 
vicinity of Halifax and Yarmouth, N.S. The 
salinon are caught in weirs, and if properly 
packed and cased, can be kept fresh for a long 
time. Boston is the principal market, from 
which they are distributed all over the country. 
Very few, except from the Kennebec, are sent 
direct to any other city, and those almost entirely 
to New York. Tie seasun commences about the 
first of April, and continues till the middie of 
July; but with the facilities of late years, the 
Boston market is generally supplied every month 
in the year. The earlier tish are sold at $2,50 
per pound, and perhaps a thousand ure sold at 
this rate each season ; but towards the close the 
get as low as twenty cents. When they reac 
this price, the great bulk is cured and pickled, and 
arge quantities preserved in hermetically sealed 

wckayes, for the Southern and foreiyn markets. 
he quautity received at this port yearly is some 





150,000 pounds.— Commercial Bulitin. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Caanrces §., Uniontown, Pa —You have given yourself ue- 
Mecessary ae ene oe of Shelley's 
* Cloud,” as we have the w complete in Shel 
ley's works, Svo edition And the alteration you made 

of the stanaas 


in one that you cannot eren wader. 
stand the of the man whose grave you robbed 
Your other riames have been detected, and your 


last consignment of pilfered poems destroyed ith 
Tegard to your proposition of sending us an illustrated 
eon , we decline it, as we have no confidence whatever 


in you 

A. L., Evansville, Indiana.—The flute is of very great 
antiquity. Ite name is derived from the Latin word 

fiaia, the name of the lamprey, or emall eel taken ta 

the Sicilian waters, and common in our eastern 

Water streams, because, like that fiah, it ie long and 

perforated at the sides. Your second question we are 


turned the tide of jar and 

he was killed by four of bis former duly 16, 
1647. But the viceroy's designs were soon manifested 
to's memory war the rer 
erence due to his patriot dist d courage 





eloquence. 

Amateur —There are two kinds of ruby, the oriental and 
the spinelle; the latter is distinguishable from the 
former by pop yptondes tary . Thestone 
rock ruby is the most valued apecios of garuet 

Suevnnan.—Toads deserve every encouragement from a 


 ebrpee They consume quantities of insects. 
“ MippLesex im Oamaghor, ¢ water, and whale-oll 


soup are offer ive and destructive to most insects 
Quipxunc.—Similar col 


een 
Elizabeth, all died on a Thursday. 
R. 8. ~The hate of New York has about one eighth of the 


population of 
8. 8.—The number of people to a dwelling-house in New 
York city averages more than 13, in Boston nearly 9 
in New Orleans ) 3 4, and in Kichmond about 6 
M.—At the ciose of the Revolution there were about 
36,000 Ludiaus in the original thirteen States. 
. Mass.— The first rough model of a ateam- 
t made by Fulton in New York was cut out of « 
common shingle, shaped like a mackerel, with the 
paddles placed further in front than behind, like the fur 
of a fleh. 





THE WAR IN ITALY. 

We yield to none in our appreciation of th 
horrors of war. We shudder as we read of : 
number of men equal to the population of 
large New England city swept out of existen: 
in six hours of a bright summer day ; of field 
laid waste, of ineradicable sorrows planted | 
thousands of gentle bosoms; of a generati 
crippled in its resources by the drain of wa 
of th ds and th ds of men mutilat: 
by shot and steel, doomed to drag out a wea) 
existence, dependent for their bread upon publ, 
an‘! private charity. We know full well the 
moralizing effects of war, how it plants the se 
of vice which ripen into poisonous fruit, taint 
for long years the social atmosphere. But v 
a full knowledge of these direful calamities, 
know that there is a worse condition of thing 
that death, poverty, mutilation, sink into insi, . 
ficance when weighed in the balance aga: 
degradation, servitude, vassalage and disho 
Therefore it is that we rejoice that Italy has o 
more become a battle-field ; that the Italians 
in arms against their deadly foes, the foe 
Mind and human rights, and that Providence 
raised up for them an invincible defender in 
person of a man whose success at one | 
seemed irreconcilable with the beneficent ¢ 
ernment of the world. And we rejoice, too, 
our sentiments are those of the American | 
and the American people, who are almost u: 
imous in their sympathy with the successe 
the Franco Sardinian arms, 

We have rejoiced at the victories of the a! 
and the names of Montebello, Como, Pak 
and Magenta have become cherished hous 
words. We have followed in imaginatio 
line of march and battle; have pictured the 
charges of the Zouaves, and the sweep of ( 
baldi’s winged Chasseurs, have watched the 
of Victor Emmanuel leading, like the white p' 
of Navarre or Ney, into the thickest of the 
flict, and have admired the strategic com’ 
tious of the third Napoleon. We have de 
the happiest auguries from the heroism « 
Italians in the baptism of fire, for it tells u 
& people so gallant can never more be enthr 

But two months have elapsed since the 
peror of Austria threw down the gage of © 
and led to the arbi of the « 
and in that brief space of time Italy has 
virtually disenthralled. Beyond « question 
than one terrible battle will be fought bef 
swords of the Sardinians and the “ sacred 
nets of France” shall have swept the land 
clear of its foreign oppressors ; but ultimate 
ry and complete triumphant success must 
logical « 1 © of euch 7 i a 
been already establisbed. Nearly a mon 
the king and emperor entered the splendi 
tal of Lombardy, and the decimated Aw 
fell back on their interior strongholds, ” 
they must be rooted out, if there i# any v 
brave hearts, strong hands, far-reaching « 
and resistiess bayonets. 

And what thent We are told that } 

and Prussia now propose to interfere, an 
sist that the belligerents shall make pea: 
following principles: 1st. That the + 
gained by the victorious party shall be 
by the European powers as the basis of 
gress; 2d. The entry of the French inv 
supported by « popular manifestation, 
cousidered by the Karopean powers as a 
ing proof of the disapprobation in Italy 
trian policy ; 34. The neutral powers » 
on an armistice while a Congress le ae 
4th. The extension of the Kingdom of 
witt be deemed essential, and the 1) 
Parma and Modena, with the fortress of | 
are to be added to it; Sth. It will be pr: 
form the Lombardy-Venetian Kingdor 
fitate, distinct from the Austrian Eenp 
governed by an Austrian Archduke 

It is scarcely worth while to say the 
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hened by the Great Spirit, they turned 
ly, as though filled with an unconquerable 
f such a foe, and fled from the bloody 
utter rout and dismay. 
did not stop to render thanks for our vic- 
ut tore after them, shouting and whoop- 
ore like fiends, I presume, than civilized 
‘hristianized beings; but we had drank 
, and were maddened by the taste, and in 
verpowering excitement of the moment, 
hardly conscious of what we did. 
should have scoffed at the idea of mercy, 
this terrible fever of uncurbed destructive- 
was upon us. And this is the philosophy 
| war and bloodshed. There never was a 
» fought, but men, endowed with the attri- 
of gods, were drank with it. The wine of 
3 more intoxicating to the human heart, 
i we have shuddered and gulped it down, 
the strongest wine from the richest vintage, 
gh it lay buried in the deepest vault with the 
mulated age and strength of a thousand 
s sparkling in the red crystal. 
one thought of further repose that night after 
successful repulse of our assailants. We 
‘ed the company together, hastily re-loaded 
pieces, and found five missing—three of the 
sourians, and two from our own party. But 
Diggers were by far the greatest sufferers, for 
y left twenty-nine of their number on the 
‘d, and how many more of them were wound- 
we had no means of knowing. It was truly 
ickening spectacle, and as soon as we could 
ry our dead, we loaded the bruised and 
timed into the wagons, and made round a 
int of the mountain. 





TEA. 


Some writers have asserted that the tea is 

4sted upon plates of copper, and that its color 

owing to verdigris, with which it thus becomes 

\pregnated. But those travellers who are most 
titled to credit, aftirm that the plates are, with- 
it exception, of iron—and Dr. Lettson, after a 
eat number of experiments made with chem- 
al tests, never detected any trace of copper; so 
hat the suspicion appears to be void of 
oundation. 

Such is the diversity of temperaments and 
ynstitutions, that it cannot otherwise happen 
1an that an article of diet which is taken by one 
erson, and even with benefit, shall in another, 
rceasion disagreeable and even serious couse- 

juences. Dr. Cullen considered tea as decidedly 
arcotic and sedative in its effects; but the most 
uperficial observer must see that tea has very 
little in common with other narcotics. The ex- 
itement which it produces upon the mind and 
ipon the organs of digestion, is of a durable 
nd permanent kind, and it never, like other nar- 
otics, leaves the system in a state of somnolency 
and intoxication. ‘These remarks are to be un- 
lerstood of tea in the state in which we consume 
t, that is, the state of perfect dryness. In its 
‘reen or recent state, it is said to possess a de- 
‘ided narcotic quality, capable of producing in- 
oxication and other deleterious consequences. 
Chis property, however, is of a volatile nature, 
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Tea, as it is brought to us in its dry state, has 
the effect of creating a lightness and exhilaration 
of mind, an increased action of the stomach in 
the process of digestion, and, above all, a vigi- 
lance and increased power of mental exertion. 
Dr. Johnson is recorded to have made the tea- 
= the companion of his lucubrations, and to 

ve taken immerse quantities of its contents, 
to sustain the energies of his powerful mind dur- 
ing the prodigious labors which he accomplished. 
In its other properties tea is astringent and anti- 
septic. It visibly produces no injurious effects 
upon the generality of ns who tuke it from 
infancy to old age. 1t is remarked by Desfon- 
taines, that no vegetable is known, the infusion 
of which can be drunk so often, and in such 
large quantities, without disgust. The Chinese 
regard it as highly salubrious. ‘They mix it 
with neither milk nor sugar, but drink it pure, 
sometimes holding a piece of sugar in the mouth. 
The constant use which this people have made 
of it for so many ages seems to prove that, 
when rightly prepared, it is destitute at least of 
injurious properties. —Dr. Bigelow. 





AUSTRIAN SOLDIERS. 


A correspondent of the Paris Figaro describes 
the Austrian prisoners taken by the French, as 
all but five or six of them mere children, and 
ridicules the idea of their contending with the 
French veterans, the African Zouaves. One of 
the young prisoners was the son of an Austrian 
count; he had been in the service only three 
weeks, and was not exactly satisfied with his 
debut. They were all dressed alike in the gra 
tunic, and the pantaloons very elegantly corded. 
Their non-commissioned officers wear stars on 
the collar, varying in number with their rank. 
The commissioned officers, of whom there were 
two among the prisoners, have a long gray over- 
coat, and shakos like the French artillerists. 
The French writer adds: “ One of these officers, 
a Hungarian giant of a fellow, seemed about as 
savage as a dog in consequence of the curiosity 
of our soldiers. The military authorities show 
them unexampled kindness and attention. On 
the other hand, the soldiers seem very far from 
sad. In the first place, each of them has re- 
ceived a small sum of money (ten francs I 
think) for their little expenses. Then they are 
well fed and cared for. Thanks to an Alsatian 
artilleryman, who made himself understood by a 
good-natured Austrian sergeant major, I have 
learned that the soldiers have only one fear, that 
of being sent back to their own country, where 
they have meat once a week, and a good beati 
every day. The care bestowed on these geal 
fellows is a wise piece of policy.” 





THE SALMON FISHERY. ; 


The catch this season has been very good. 
This delicious fish, so much sought after by epi- 
cures, and which a few years since was so ubun- 
dant in the waters of the Merrimac and Connec- 
ticut, and other streams, is now almost wholly 
confined to the rivers of Maine and the Prov- 
inces, the priucipul of which are the Penobscot 
and Kennebec, the St. John, and those in the 
vicinity of Halifax and Yarmouth, N.S. The 
salmon are caught in weirs, and if properly 
packed and cased, can be kept fresh for a long 
time. Boston is the principal market, from 
which they are distributed all over the country. 
Very few, except from the Kennebec, are sent 
direct to any other city, and those almost entirely 
to New York. Tie season commences about the 
first of April, and continues till the middie of 
July; but with the facilities of late years, the 
Boston market is generally supplied every month 
in the year. The earlier tish are sold at $2,50 
per pound, and perhaps a thousand are sold at 
this rate each season; but towards the close the 
get as low as twenty cents. When they reac 

is price, the great bulk is cured and pickled, and 
darge quantities preserved in hermetically sealed 
ckages, fur the Southern and foreign markets. 





he quantity received at this port yearly is some 
150,000 pounds.— Commercial Bulletin 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cartes 8., Uniontown, Pa —You have given yourself un- 
ry trouble in sending us two stanzas of Shelley's 
** Cloud,” as we have the whole poem complete in Shel- 
ley’s works, 8vo edition And the alteration you made 
in one of the shows that you cannot even under- 
stand the imagery of the man whose grave you robbed 
feslacons have been detected, and your 
it consignment of pilfered poems destroyed. With 
regard to your proposition of sending us an illustrated 
aoe we decline it, as we have no confidence whatever 
in you. 


A. L., Evansville, Indiana.—The flute is of ey great 
antiquity. Its name is derived from the Latin word 
fluta, the name of the lamprey, or small eel taken in 
the Sicilian waters, and common in our eastern fresh 
water streams, because, like that fish, it is long and 
perforated at the sides. Your second question we are 
unable to answer. 

. B. F , Boston.—Massaniello, or more properly, Thomas 
Aniello, was a fisherman of Naples, who roused his 
eountrymen to revolt a the government, which 
was then Spanish, in 1647. The King of Spain was 
compelled to restore the ancient liberties of the people, 
but the viceroy, fearing the influence of Massaniello, 
resolved to destroy him. He accordingly invited him 
to his palace, where he gave him poisoned wine, but it 
only made him delirious, and he rushed into the streets, 
shooting his best friends, and committing the greatest 
excesses. This turned the tide of popular feeling, and 
he was killed by four of his former friends, July 16, 
1647. But the viceroy’s designs were soon manifested, 
ani Massaniello’s memory was cherished with the rev- 
erence due to his p » disi d , courage 
and eloquence. 

Amateur —There are two kinds of ruby, the oriental and 
the spinelle; the latter is distinguishable from the 
former by its color and crystallization. The stone cailed 
rock ruby is the most valued species of garnet. 

Susurpan.—Toads deserve every encouragement from a 

rdever. They consume quantities of insects. 

“ MippLesex.’’—Camphor, tobacco-water, and whale-oil 
soup are offen-ive and destructive to most insects. 

Q —Similar coincid are very numerous. 
Heury the Eighth, as well as his son Edward the Sixth, 

is danghter Queen Mary, and his daughter, Queen 
Elizabeth, all died on a Thursday. 

R. 8. —The State of New York has about one-eighth of the 
population of the Union. 

8. S.—The number of people to a dwelling-house in New 

13, in Boston nearly 9, 
in New Orleans 9 3 4, and in Richmond about 5. 

M.—At the ciose of the Revolution there were about 
36,00 Indians in the original thirteen States. 

G. B., Kockport. Mass.—The first rough model of a steam- 
boat made by Fulton in New York was cut out of a 
eommon shingle, shaped like a mackerel, with the 
paddles placed turther in front than behind, like the fins 
of # fish. 











THE WAR IN ITALY. 

We yield to none in our appreciation of the 
horrors of war. We shudder as we read of a 
number of men equal to the population of a 
large New England city swept out of existence 
in six hours of a bright summer day ; of fields 
laid waste, of ineradicable sorrows planted in 
thousands of gentle bosoms; of a generation 
crippled in its resources by the drain of war ; 
of th ds and th ds of men mutilated 
by shot and steel, doomed to drag out a weary 
existence, dependent for their bread upon public 
an:l private charity. We know full well the de- 
moralizing effects of war, how it plants the seeds 
of vice which ripen into poisonous fruit, tainting 
for long years the social atmosphere. But with 
a full knowledge of these direful calamities, we 
know that there is a worse condition of things— 
that death, poverty, mutilation, sink into insigni- 
ficance when weighed in the balance against 
degradation, servitude, vassalage and dishonor. 
Therefore it is that we rejoice that Italy has once 
more become a battle-field ; that the Italians are 
in arms against their deadly foes, the foes of 
Mind and human rights, and that Providence has 
raised up for them an invincible defender in the 
person of a man whose success at one time 
seemed ir ilable with the benefi gov- 
ernment of the world. And we rejoice, too, that 
our sentiments are those of the American press 
and the American people, who are almost unan- 
imous in their sympathy with the successes of 
the Franco-Sardinian arms. 

We have rejoiced at the victories of the allies, 
and the names of Montebello, Como, Palestro, 
and Magenta have become cherished household 
words. We have followed in imagination the 
line of march and battle ; have pictured the fiery 
charges of the Zouaves, and the sweep of Gari- 
baldi’s winged Chasseurs, have watched the crest 
of Victor Emmanuel leading,like the white-plume 
of Navarre or Ney, into the thickest of the con- 
flict, and have admired the strategic combina- 
tious of the third Napoleon. We have derived 
the happiest auguries from the heroism of the 
Italians in the baptism of fire, for it tells us that 
a people so gallant can never more be enthralled. 

But two months have elapsed since the Em- 
peror of Austria threw down the gage of battle 
and appealed to the arbi of the sword, 
and in that brief space of time Italy has been 
virtually disenthralled. Beyond a question, more 
than one terrible battle will be fought before the 
swords of the Sardinians and the “sacred bayo- 
nets of France” shall have swept the land of art 
clear of its foreign opp 8; but ultimate victo- 
ry and complete triumphant success must be the 
logical ¢ 1 of such Ff as have 
been already established. Nearly a month ago 
the king and emperor entered the splendid capi- 
tal of Lombardy, and the decimated Austrians 
fell back on their interior strongholds. Thence 
they must be rooted ont, if there is any virtue in 
brave hearts, strong hands, far-reaching artillery 
and resistless bayonets. 

And what then? We are told that England 
and Prussia now propose to interfere, and to in- 
sist that the belligerents shall make peace on the 
following principles: 1st. That the territory 
gained by the victorious party shall be accepted 
by the European powers as the basis of a Con- 
gress ; 2d. ‘The entry of the French into Milan, 
supported by a popular manifestation, shall be 
considered by the European powers as a convinc- 
ing proof of the disapprobation in Italy of Aus- 
trian policy ; 3d. The neutral powers will insist 
on an armistice while a Congress is assembled ; 
4th. The extension of the Kingdom of Sardinia 
will be deemed essential, and the Duchies of 
Parma and Modena, with the fortress of Piacenza, 
are to be added to it; 5th. It will be proposed to 
form the Lombardy-Venetian Kingdom into a 
State, distinct from the Austrian Empire, bug 
governed by an Austrian Archduke. 

















torious French and Sardinians will accept no 
such conditions as those of the fifth and last 
proposition. The scheme of placing Italian prov- 
inces in the hands of Austtian rulers has been 
already tried, and this very scheme, reduced to 
practice, has been one of the prime causes of the 
present bloody struggle. Italian rulers for Ital- 
ian States, is the demand of the Italian people, 
and nothing short of it wilt or ought to satisfy 
them. No Austrian archduke from this time 
henceforth will be permitted to occupy an Italian 
throne, to govern at Austrian dictation, and to be 
supported against his people, by Austrian bayo- 
nets. France will not have poured out her 
blood and treasure like water on Italian soil to 
fertilize the germs of future trouble. It is doubt- 
ful whether Italian gratitude will permit even a 
French prince to occupy an Italian throne, even 
though he have the blood of the Italian Bona- 
partes in his veins. But foran Austrian born to 
be enthroned by the victors—the very suggestion 
is an insult. On the contrary, we look for the 
complete establishment of Italian independence 
as the solution of the Italian question. 





ORIGIN OF THE IMPERIAL GUARD. 
The Imperial Guard originated in the: first 
Italian campaign of Napoleon L., after the taking 
of Milan, when the French were in pursuit of the 
retreating Austrians near the river Mincio. The 
circumstance is thus narrated. by Abbott, in his 
“Life of Bonaparte:” Though the Austrians 
were some fifteen thousand strong, and though 
they had partially demolished the bridge, the 
march of Napol was ded scarcely an 
hour. Napoleon was that day sick, suffering 
from a violent headache. Having crossed the 
river, and concerted all his plans for the pursuit 
of the flying enemy, he went into an old castle 
by the river side to try the effect of a fuotbath. 
He had but a small retinue with him, his troops 
being dispersed in pursuit of the fugitives. He 
had but just placed his feet in the warm water 
when he heard the loud clatter of horses’ hoofs, 
as a squadron of Austrian dragoons galloped 
into the court yard. The sentinel at the door 
shouted, “To arms! to arms! the Austrians !” 
Napoleon sprang from the bath, hastily drew on 
one boot, and, with the other in his hand, leaped 
from the window, escaped through the back gate 
of the garden, mounted a horse, and galloped to 
Massena’s division, who were cooking their din- 
ner at a little distance from the castle. ‘The ap- 
pearance of their commander-in-chief among 
them in such a plight roused the soldiers from 
their camp-kettles, and they rushed in pursuit of 
the Austrians, who, in turn, retreated. This 
personal risk induced Napoleon to establish a 
body-guard, to consist of five hundred veterans, 
of at least ten years’ service, who were ever to 
accompany him. This was the origin of that 
Imperial Guard, which, in the subsequent wars 
of Napoleon, obtained such a world-wide renown. 








Tue Duke or Mopena.—The Duke of Mo- 
dena has retired from his duchy in disgust. But 
heMid not go empty-handed, for he “cut and 
run’ with 800,000 francs belonging to the public 
treasury. Has he no fear of the consequences ? 
Both poetry and prose are against him. 
“ He who prigs what isn’t his’n, 

When he’s cotched must go to prison,” 
and “he who surreptitiously obtains bustle is lit- 
tle better than a buzzgloak (see ‘ Paul Clifford ’).” 

A yew Dopce.—It is said that the hackmen 
of San Francisco have a new way of “ forcing 
the season.” Standing at the door of a concert 
hall as the company emerges, one is seen with 
an outspread umbrella, upon which a brother 
hackman is pouring water, to convey the idea 
that it is raining. If we are not mistaken, this 
dodge is a “translation from the French.” 








AvutHors.—An author has been compared to 
asparagus, on the supposition that all that is 
good about him is—his head. Authors, again, 
have been styled lamps, exhausting themselves to 
give light to others: to bees, industriously col- 
lecting honey from the flowers, which they trea- 
sure up in the hive of books to sweeten and 
solace life. 





Our Harzor —Boston harbor is beautiful 
beyond all compare, jnst now, the green islands 
are greener than ever, and white-winged yachts 
dot the surfuce of the water everywhere. Big 
steamers go snorting hither and thither, and levi- 
athan ships come in daily from afar, folding their 
broad wings, and floating in majestic grace. 





Tue Bavance or Power.—If Prussia and her 
German confederates do go in for a general fight, 
England can't keep neutral, then comes Russia 
to the aid of France, and there will be some “ tall 
fighting.” Russia has been getting ready for it 
these eighteen months, and will make awful havoc 
if she commences. 





Tue Doke or Campripar.— This noble- 
man, the commander-in-chicf of the British army, 
is on the point of resigning his office on account 
of dissatisfaction excited by his dealings in 
connection with the transfer of commissions in 
the army. 





Haxp Orcans.—We have counted nine of 
these pests, stopping before our door this fore- 
noon, seven with monkeys, and two without. 
We wish these Italian gentlemen would go, 
monkeys and all, to fight the Austrians. 





FraGrance.—Talk about magnolias, Mr. 
New Orleans Picayune, you should enjoy the 
fragrance of a bouquet of seringas that has ren- 
dered our sanctum dense with sweetness all this 
blessed day ! 





Wire, Wixe, uicuty Wine !—“ They tell 
me wine gives strength!” said Fox, one day, 
“and yet I, who have just drunk three bottles, 
cannot keep myself on my legs!” 





Goop Apvice.—Scrutinize a lawyer closely 
when he advises you to avoid litigation, and a 





It is scarcely worth while to say that the vic- 


doctor when he drinks your health. 





————ooooeee———e 
EDITORIAL INKEDROPS. 


In Chicago, Boston and New York there have 
been more than 54 murders since Jan. 1, 1859. 
A daily newspaper for the fashionable season, 
has been started in the village of Niagara Falls. 
Twelve second-class fire engines and carriages, 
were lately sent from New York to Peru. 
It is said that Walker, the ‘‘ gray-man of des- 
tiny,” has again started for Nicaragua. 
A northern editor pilfers paragraphs, because 
his business is on the “ no-credit system.” 
Mr. George W. Chase of Haverhill, is engaged 
in writing a history of that venerable town. 
Every wooden leg that takes the place of a leg 
lost in battle, is a stump speech against war. 

Gen. Shields found the $2500 he had lost, safe 
in the breast-pocket of his overcoat. 

The schooner Exile, of New London, has made 
the longest whaling voyage known—seven years. 

Rembrandt Peale, the artist, is in his 82d year ; 
Sully is 76 ; both still paint finely. 

An express train on the N. Y. Central Rail- 
road, lately ran 40 miles, at a mile a minute. 

A large amount of money has been forwarded 
from this country, to relieve the people of Fayal. 

The Germans of New York are said by the 
Herald, to exhibit Austrian proclivities, 

Labor is the greatest blessing ever invented. 
It is better to wear out than to rust out. 

Why is an attorney like a beggar? He is a 
solicitor. 

The Vicksburg Sun tells of a cow that swims 
the Mississippi every morning and evening. 

Horace Greely has dined on antelopes in Kan- 
sas, and fallen quite in love with them. 

Prof.Longfellow has presented a copy of Wight’s 

head of Humboldt, to the Portland Nat. His. Soc. 

The cause of the potato rot has been found to 
be the rot tater-y motion of the earth. 

Don’t force a man to take your advice. It’s 
like pitching him into a river to make him bathe. 

A mean man is thrown off by nature, like an 
unfinished boot, without a soul. 

In a thunder-storm always get into a railroad 
car which has a good conductor, 

To keep your own counsel—get into a chancery 
suit, and you'll never get rid of him. 

One of the best and most valuable of all earth- 
ly possessions is self-possession. 

When is anything reconsidered like a piece of 
good luck? Because it is considered a-gain. 

Why is a wrestling match the least immoral 
of all contests? Because itis a try-fling affair. 





SAN FRANCISCO. 

We have been much interested in reading a 
statistical account in a cotemporary journal re- 
lating to this Queen City of our Pacific coast. 
It seems hardly possible that this new locality 
can have grown at once to the full stature of 
manhood ; but the fact that San Francisco now 
contains a fixed population of one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, is a circumstance that speaks 
for itself. The Times says, “as the present sys- 
tem of grading and planking in the small by- 
streets is followed up, the buildings follow the 
improvements, just as civilization does the track 
of the railroad. Scarcely isa street graded be- 
fore rows of neat, pretty houses spring up on 
each side, and are soomercupied, It is evident 
that our population has greatly increased within 
the last twelve months; the next census (to be 
taken in 1860), will surprise many who have, we 
think, under-estimated the number of inhabitants 
in this city. The great extent of country over 
which the city is now struggling, leads to such an 
under estimate ; but at our public festivals and 
assemblages a better idea can be obtained of their 
number.” In respect to taxation, the prosperity 
of San Francisco does not show so well. The 
Californian states that the total tax to be levied 
on the property of that city for the ensuing year 
is about $3,33 on each $100—making the entire 
amount to be raised by direct taxation on pro- 
perty $1,000,000 ; to which will be added some 
$250,000 to be paid as license tax, and about the 
same amount for streetrepairs. A pretty round 
sum to be raised ina small neighborhood for 
governmental purposes. 





Mapanme Ristrorr.—Madame Ristori, in Lon- 
don, achieved almost unexampled success in the 
new lation of * C: dra,” by M. Somma. 
The effect was so great that on one occasion the 
whole house rose in mass, as if in involuntary 
response to the enthusiasm of the actress. Per- 
haps she will soon be playing in free Italy. She 
is an enthusiastic patriot. 








Tue Seat op War.—Messrs. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 106 Washington Street, have published a 
beautifully engraved map of Northern Italy, 
showing all the points of importance and inter- 
est, and ‘embracing portions of Switzerland and 
France. It is of cor size, and is suffici 
ly minute for all practical purposes. 








Gorne aBproap.—Large numbers of young 
Americans are going, and have already gone 
abroad, to witness the struggle in Italy. One of 
our English exchanges speaks of a party of Amer- 
ican horsemen seen after the battle of Magenta, 
surveying the fearful field of the struggle. 





Navat.—Nearly every vessel in our navy fit 
for service is now either in commission, or being 
fitted for sea. We want twice the number of 
steam sloops of war that we now have, to protect 
the growing saercantile interest of the United 
States. 





Miix.—An intelligent milkman told the edi- 
tor of the Lowell , Citizen, the other day, that all 
the pure milk in Massachusetts would not more 
than supply the wants of Boston alone! 

wu ~+ oes  ——_—_—_———_ 

Louis NapoLeon.—He’s good pluck, after 
all, and didn’t mind the bullets of the enemy a 
bit; we hadn’t given him credit for half so much 
manliness. 








Query.—Why does a door generally stand 
in the subjunctive mood? Because it is mostly 
wood, or should be. 











Goop.—We are to have a horse railroad 
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‘foreign Btems. | 


A book is announced in Paris entitled Les Fem- 
mes dans cent ans [Woman a Hundred Years 
Hence}. 

The leading book-publishers in London have 
Sra to close their stores, on Saturdays, at 
2 





Charles Hugo, son of Victor Hago, is about 
publishing in La Presse (Paris) the second part 
of his tale, entitled La Boheme Doreée. 

According to Edge, the average cost of timber 
for hulls, masts and yards in building an English 
seventy-four gun ship is £61,382. 

Ruskin has said of Turner that the English 
have “ buried his body in St. Paul’s, his purposes 
in Chancery, and his pictures in the Marlbo- 
rough house.” 

A check has been paid at the Bank of England 
from which all but the signature of the drawer 
was erased by a chemical process, and a larger 
sum substituted for the original amount. 

The offer of a prize by the King of Bavaria 
for the best historical drama, is open to all na- 
tions, and time is allowed till a year from next 
November. 

Dr. Charles Mackay is about to commence the 
publication of a paper in London, and has enga- 
ged the best American talent to contribute to its 
columns. 

The line-of-battle ship Mendon, the identical 
ship on_ board of which, when a prisoner, Ke 
wrote The Star Spangled Banner, is now (in 
1859) a hospital ship in the harbor of Hong 
Kong. 


A mass of platina weighing 11 pounds, from 
the mines of Oural, has been presented to the 
Mineralogical Museum, at Vienna. This is the 
largest mass of this metal yet discovered, except 
one at St.Petersburg, which weighs 17 1-2 pounds. 

An anvil block was lately cast in - England, 
which, when finished, will weigh 21 1-2 tons. 
The quantity of metal melted for it was 23 tons, 
and it was castin one run. It is to be used in 
the making of Sir Wm. Armstrong’s guns. 

A London journal says that among the com- 
manders in the Austrian army, Count Neuperg, 
the son of Marie Louise, and half-brother to the 
Duc de Reichstadt, the son of Napoleon L., stands 
foremost. ‘The count is said to beara strong 
resemblance to the late Duc de Reichstadt. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Life appears to be too short to be spent in 
nursing animosities or registering wrongs. 

The best actions we never recompense, und the 
worst are seldom chastised. 

To succeed, you must keep moving; to grow 
rich, you must keep saving. 

Impudence frequently arises from a desire to 
please and the fear of not succeeding. 

Passion has its foundation in nature ; virtue is 
acquired by the improvement of our reason. 

The line which divides some Christians from 
the world, is truly a mathematical line—without 
breadth or thickness. 

Virtue should not be ashamed of being virtu- 
ous. Spangles do not look well upon broadcloth. 
It is best to wear your coat as if it became you. 

All real and wholesome enjoyments possible to 
man have been just as possible to him since first 
he was made of the earth as they are now; and 
they are possible to him chiefly in peace. 

Happiness in part is imaginary, and its pos- 
session depends almost entirely upon ourselves ; 
contentment is the key which unlocks the treasure 
house, and with ‘ godliness is great gain.” 

So great is the ambition, in those obtaining an 
education, to build domes before laying founda- 
tions, that many a goodly superstructure has 
leaned like the tower of Pisa. 

Gross and vulgar minds will always pay a 
higher — to wealth than to talent, for wealth, 
though a far less efficient source of power than 
talent, is a far more intelligible one. 

Deception or illusion is a principal ingredient 
in happiness. If we possessed the spear of Ithu- 
riel, and could thus make everything appear just 
what itis, we should gain a fearful loss. 

You may compare imagination to a pretty 
young girl who cheats at cards. The cheating 
is so agreeable, and withal so playful, that, fur 
from stopping the game, you rather encourage 
the young lady in her tricks. 

Plain men think handsome women want pas- 
sion, and plain women think young men want 
politeness; dull writers think all readers devoid 
of taste, and dull readers think witty writers de- 
void of brilliancy. 

Time is the most subtle yet the most insatia- 
ble of depredators, and, by appeariug to take 
nothing, is permitted to take all, nor can it be 
satisfied until it has stolen the world from us, 
and us from the world. 








Hoker’s Budget. 


What comes next to an oyster ?—The shell. 
A hard case that. 

Why is a blunt knife partially ground, like a 
pickpocket? Because it is a little shurper. 

We have seen ladies not only too weak to bear 
food, but even too weak to bear contradiction. 

“Come here, Master Tommy, do you know 
your A. B. C’s?”—“ Yiz, zur, I know a bee 
sees.” 

“Bob, did you go tothe mines?” ‘ Yes.” 
“What did you dig?” ‘1 dug home as soon as 
possible.” 

“Husband, I must have some change to-day.” 
“Well, stay at home and take care of the chil- 
dren—that will be change enough, anyhow.” 

“ What church do you attend, Mrs. Parting- 
ton ?”—* O, any paradox church where the gos- 
pel is dispensed with.” 

An old maid who hates all mention of the male 
sex, has cut a female acquaintance who compli- 
mented her upon the buoy-ancy of her spirits. 

“Mrs. Smith, did you say, in the hearing of 
my little girl, that 1 was a great rusty cat?” ‘“ No, 
my dear Mrs. Jones; I said you were a great 
aristocrat.” 

A person fond of the marvellous told an im- 
probable story, adding, as was his wont, “ Did 
you ever hear of that before?” “No, sir,” said 
the other, “ pray did you?” 

“John,” said a young wife to her husband, a 
few days ufter murriage, ‘‘ you were honest enough 
to tell me that your chimney smoked, but why 
didn’t you tell me that you smoked yourself !” 

Jones, in a dilemma, said that he was at his 
wit’s end. Smith sarcastically remarked that it 
would not take him long to return—he had not 
tocome far. Sharp,in Smith. 

It is certainly true that “ one swallow does not 
make a summer ;” but with some persons half-a- 
dozen swallows, when the liquor is good, are a 
very summary thing, indeed. 

A sneaking dirty fellow being in fear of bailiffs, 
wished to disguise himself. A wag gave him the 
following advice :—* Wash yourself, and hold up 
your head, and I assure you nobody will suspect 
who you are.” 

The following laconic epistle may be seen in 
the window of a Londun cutive-shop :—“ Swlen 
from this window a china cup and saucer; the 
set being now incomplete, the thief may have the 








from Boston to Lynn. Success to it. 


remainder at a bargain.” 











Quill and Scissors. 


The Vermont papers state that the banner be- 
longs to Hardwick for making the most maple 
sugar this season. That town made 320,000 
pounds. Orleans county boasts of fifteen far- 
mers that have made 15,000 pounds, Hardwick 
has twenty-five farmers that have made 75,000 
pounds, and two farmers in the same town have 
made 14,000 pounds. 

It was proposed, the other day, to have a bull- 
fight at the “ Bull’s Head” market, in New 
York. The affair was kept very quiet, but nev- 
ertheless reached the ears of the police author- 
ities, who, objecting to the introduction of Span- 
ish games, caused the performance to be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

A very handsome “ ay = as it is called, 
—or structure of iron, in Gothic style, 11 feet 
long, 8 wide, and 21 high—has been completed 
in Philadelphia, which is 10 be placed over the 
remains of ex-President Munroe, at Hollywood 
Cemetery, at Richmond, Virginia, where they 
were recently re-interred. 

Mr. Charles Batler, a jeweller, visited New 
York in pursuit of employment, and not finding 
any after spending all his means, he purchased 
four ounces of laudanum and swallowed it. He 
was found in the streets insensible and taken to 
the hospital, where a galvanic battery restored 
him to life. 

The new French Opera House, corner of Tou- 
louse and Bourbon Streets, was dedicated, in the 
presence of a large assembly, at New Orleans, 
June 9th. The building is to be completed by 
the first of November next, and in point of archi- 
tecture promises to be an ornament to the city. 
Herr Driesbach, the famous lion tamer, not- 
withstanding the reports that he had been killed 
on a railroad, is in the enjoyment of the best of 
health, and says that he has purchased a farm in 
Grant county, Wisconsin, on which he finds more 
happiness than in a lion’s mouth. 

It has been estimated that the number of pri- 
vate carriages maintained by New Yorkers is not 
less than from 15,000 to 20,000, without includ- 
ing the great swarm of light, fancy vehicles 
driven by “fast” men on the Bloomingdale 
road, in fine weather. 

A spirited woman, in a highly respectable fam- 
ily in Baltimore, caught her husband the other 
day in the act of breaking ‘ her hoops. The 
exertion, or something else, had a singular effect 
upon him. His hair came out at an astonishing 
rate. 

Paran Stevens’s palatial hotel in New York is 
designed to accommodate from 800 to 1000 
guests. It makes its own gas, is heated by 
steam, and has a steam car to carry folks up and 
down stairs on the dumb waiter principle. 

A number of American surgeons offered their 
services to the Sardinian government for the 

resent war, through the Sardinian Legation at 
Paris, but their offer has been declined, with 
thanks. . 

Two bottles, containing curious descriptions 
of gold and silver coin, have been ploughed up 
at Gwanltney, Virginia. The money is of Eng- 
lish and Spanish coinage—about $3000 in each 
bottle. 

A little boy tried to crawl under the tent of 
Dan Rice’s circus, in Albany, and a keeper 
struck him on the head with a club. The next 
day he was a corpse, his skull having been frac- 
tured by the blow. 

The New York Daybook says of Frezzolini: 
“ Her voice is said to have returned to her; if 
this be so, she must be one of the most charming 
singers living, for her elegance of method was 
unsurpassed.” 

C. 8. Warren, constable of Dalton, Mass., has 
been prosecuted for not killing dogs as the stat- 
ute requires. The defence he sets up is his inabil- 
ity to hit a mark so small as a common-sized 

jog. 

The greatest instance of impudence on record, 
is that of a Yankee, who, in an Italian city, 
stopped a religious procession in order to light 
his cigar from one of the holy candles. 

As an offset to the stories of injury to vegeta- 
tion by the late severe frosts, the Western papers 
now say that the frost has killed the flies, and so 
will improve the wheat. 

The immigration into Towa is very large, this 
season. ‘I‘here is said to be a constant stream 
pouring in daily. 

A brilliant “season ”’ at Newport is anticipated 
this summer. An exchange says it will be a 
diplomatic rendezvous. 


It is proposed that the salary of the Governor 
of Massachusetts shall be increased to $5000. 


George W. Watson was recently killed in 
Louisville by the bursting of a soda {i i 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, assisted by Rev. Dr. 
Heron, of Fayetteville, Indiana, and Kev. Mr. McLaren, 
of Fail River, Kev. John M. Heron, of Thompsonville, 
Ct., to Miss . Nelson. 

Reval Dr. Kirk, Mr. Joseph A. Brown to Miss Maria 
A. Rollins. 


By Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. George 8. Mu: to Miss 
Sophia Kichards, of Elisworth, Me. eted 
jy Rev Mr. Streeter, Mr. George L. Brown to Miss 


rd. 
By Kev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. I. Louis Brackett, of Brookline, 
to Miss Kate J. Hall. 

At Koxbury, by Rev. Mr. Anderson, Mr. William H. 
Webb to Miss Anua Holloway. 

At Quincy, by Kev. Mr Whitney, Mr. Edward 8. 

Yoodward to Miss Surah E. Green. 

At Malden, by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. John Pickering to 


jary Jane Upham. 
At Lynn, by Kev. Mr. Braman, Mr. Sylvester Alley to 
Miss Sarah E. Bodwell. 

At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Willson, Mr. Charles B. Barnes, 
of Boston, to Mias Clara L. 

At Rockport, by Kev. Mr. Gale, Mr. John H. Burt, of 
Boston, to Miss Ellen H Gott 

At Newbury port, by Rev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. Thomas 
Griffith to Mrs Rachel P. Bartlett. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. White, Mr. William H. 
Winslow to Miss Harriet Hathaway. 

At Portiand, Me., by Kev. Mr. Moore, Mr. Charles Cus- 
tis, of Boston, to Miss Lizzie A. Green. 

At Westbrook, Me., by Kev. Mr. McDonald, Mr. A. G. 
Wyman, Jr , to Miss Ada L. Love:l, both of Boston. 

At Baltimore, by Kev. Mr Cox, Mr. Henry H. Hobart, 
of Boston, to Miss Catherine B. Jacques. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Abner H. Bowman, Jr., 26; Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth B Trowbridge. 33; Mr. Edward Ellis, +2; Mr. John 
Augustas, 74; Mrs. Mary Ann Johnson, 44; Mrs. Lydia 
Lunt, 66; Mr. James A. Lawler, 2u; Mr. George 1. Tar- 
bell. 19; Mr. Spencer K. French, 48; Mre. larriet Thom- 

rs. Sarah 
liams, 32; Miss Sarah BE. Weeks, 24 

At Koxbury, Widow Abigail ?. Leighton, 56; Mr. Sam- 
uel 8. Littiefield, 42. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Donald McLennan, 72. 

At Cambritigeport, Mrs. Keziah Morse, @9. 

At East Cambridge, Mr. Jeremiah Howard, 25. 

At Dedham, Mr. Heman Crosby, 79. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Sarah ©. Currier, 56; Mr. Jonathan 
Chase, 7 


AtSwampseot, Mrs. Charlotte Hanford, 60. 
At Salem, Mrs Hannah Brown, 42; Mre Susan F 
Nelson. 72. 




















At Newbury, Mrs. Sarah Ann Adams, 4) 
At Andover, Mr. Seth Webber, #1 

At Tyngeboro’, Mrs Almira Eiliott, 47. 

At Worcester, Mrs Elizabeth A. Babnitt, 39 


At Hopkinton, Mr. Loved Welker, 71. 





At Milibury, Mrs. Eliza ©. Chiids, 22. 
At Bete! ¥ Wareham C. Gilbert, 45. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.| 
SIGNIFICATIONS OF NAMES. 


eee 
BY LENA LYLE. 


A.—Aaron, is a mountain side ; 
Abel, vanity and pride; 
Abraham, the sire of many ; 
Adolphus, joy and help for any. 
Adam, is the red earth—clay ; 
Albert, ever bright and gay; 
Alfred, Saxon is, all peace; 
Ambrose, immortal, comes from Greece. 
Amos, does a burden mean; 
Anthony, flourishing and green ; 
Andrew, courageous, bold and brave, 
Arnold, “ I'll never be a slave!” 
Arthur, a chief in honor’s band ; 
Augustus, venerable, grand. 
Allan, a Scotchman, leal and true, 
With Highland plaid and bonnet blue. 
B.—Raldwin, a winner in the race, 
Beaumont, a pretty mountain place ; 
Bertram, illustrious and fair, 
Bede, Hebrew is, and means a prayer. 
Barnaby, seer of the Holy Land, 
Benjamin, son of a right hand; 
Boniface, one who doeth well, 
Bennet, more blessed than words may tell ; 
Brian, a voice of thundering sound, 
Bion, a tiller of the ground. 
C.—Cadwallader, ‘‘ In war I’m there!"’ 
Cesar, is all adorned with hair; 
Caleb, a dog, the faithful friend, 
Conrad, can able counsel lend ; 
Cecil, of sight both dim and near, 
Charles, noble, spirited and dear; 
Christopher, bearing Christ with love, 
Clement, mild tempered as a dove ; 
Constantine, resolute and brave, 
Crispin, his curling ringlets wave. 
Upon the air they gently swell ; 
Cuthbert, renown, famously and well. 
D.—Daniel, God is judge—him fear; 
David, the well-beloved, the dear; 
Dennis, given to the god of wine, 
Dunstan, most high my name doth shine. 
E.—Edgar, glad in honor’s might, 
Edmund, in happy peace is light; 
Edward, happy as a king, 
Edwin, ever conquering. 
Egbert, always gay and bright, 
Elijah, God the Lord, my light; 
Elisha, God’s salvation shown, 
Ephraim, a fruitful plant has grown; 
Erasmus, worthy is of love, 
Ezekiel, strength of God above ; 
Ernest, is serious, earnest, still, 
Eustace, stands firm, of ardent will; 
Eugene, of noble birth and name, 
Everard, well-reported fame. 
F.—Felix, does most happy mean, 
Ferdinand, pure, peace, serene; 
Francis, frank and free, at ease, 
Frederick, noble, rich in peace. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE MANIAC: 
—OR,— 


THE REWARD OF TREACHERY. 





‘ 
On 
BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


A srrancer in Pugwash desirous of finding 
his way to the main street of that flourishing 
town, should look for a very long, very wide and 
very dusty street, with a church, a post-office, 
a pump and a pound scattered along upon either 
side. About midway up the street he will ob- 
serve two stationary loads of hay, two great dogs 
with very short skirts to their coats, and two men 
in long blue frocks. These last—the loads of 
hay, the men with the long, and the dogs with 
the short tails being permanent fixtures, at least, 
so far as my experience goes, for though I have 
visited Pugwash many a time and oft, I have 
never missed them so much as once. It is just 
possible that the day may come when those two 
loads of hay may find a purchaser. I’m sure I 
hope so, for I have watched and speculated upon 
those mysterious men in the blue frocks, patiently 
waiting year after year upon their hopeless stand, 
until I have come to associate them in my mind 
with the Wandering Jew and the Flying Dutch- 
man, if indeed they are not those identical indi- 
viduals in a new character. If, after making all 
these landmarks, the before ioned stranger 
should be in doubt as to whether he has in reality 
got upon the main street, he may re-assure him- 
self by reflecting that Pugwash has but one street 
of any sort whatever, and that, therefore, he 
cannot be very far out of the way. 

Bearing a little westerly of sou’east by north 
from the two loads of hay is the Pugwash Hotel, 
a great rambling, overgrown building that in the 
olden time used to be the scene of immense bus- 
tle and business, but which, since railways have 
annihilated stage coaches, has become a very 
Tadmor in the desert, its long, echoing passages 
and barrack-like rooms seldom resounding to the 
tread of the traveller, and its huge outlying sheds 
and stables a haunt for vagrant cats and lonesome 
pigeons. 

One smoky summer afternoon, just as the 
great, red-faced, jolly, dissipated-looking sun had 
foundered with all hands beneath the western 
horizon, there appeared upon the piazza of the 
hotel a young gentleman of prepossessing appear- 
ance, attired in a pair of well-fitting black 
breeches, a golden-hued vest, a brass coat and 
blue buttons, and a capacious straw hat that 
might have served either for a covering for the 
head, an umbrella, or a breakfast for a donkey. 
He was evidently in great spirits, for there was 
a satisfied smile upon his countenance as he paced 
jauntily to and fro upon the piazza, and when 
he arrived at either extremity of his walk, in- 
stead of turning square round as a person in an 
ordinary frame of mind would do, he gave him- 
self a rapid twirl upon one heel that turned him 
round three or four times before he fetched up, 
his blue coat tails whipping out and around him 
in a way that threatened to snap them off alto- 
gether. Presently he paused in his walksand 
communed with himself. 

“ By Jupiter the son of Saturn, I’m a lucky 
dog. Better be lucky than rich; better be born 
handsome than either, and I flatter myself that 
I have been favored in the last two particulars. 
Good gracious, who would have thought a week 
ago that I should be at this time in the town of 
Pugwash—and not only in Pugwash, but in 
love? Yet so it is, 1am in both positions, vio- 
lently so, and have been for the three days last 
past. Now how enormously happy I should feel 
if I only just didn’t feel so much like a rascal ; 














for that Ido feel a king i of 
being a sort of a Judas is an unpleasant face. 
And yet, I don’t know as I’m so very much to 
blame. Tompkins shouldn’t have coaxed me 
to come down here, and then I shouldn’t have 
known that his Fanny, that I have heard him 
talk so much about this last two years, and who 
I supposed was a great gawky girlas green as he 
is himself—I shouldn’t have known, I say, that 
Fanny was just the charmingest little witch that 
ever had thirty thousand dollars of her own. I 
shouldn’t have seen her, and, having seen her, 
fallen hopefully in love with her; and she 
wouldn’t have seen me, and, having seen me, 
ditto, ditto, or I’m much mistaken. Now in all 
this I sinned not, neither behaved myself im- 
properly ; for love goeth where it listeth and ye 
see the fuss thereof, but canst not direct whither 
it goeth or from whence it cometh, for it’s a 
mighty unsartin article. No, it isn’t the falling 
in love that troubles me, for we couldn’t help 
that any way, but it is that I have failed to no- 
tify either her or her family that Tompkins will 
be here this very evening, as I promised him to 
do, and as I ought to have done three days ago. 
On the contrary, I have given her to understand 
that Tompkins is enjoying himself outrageously 
at some other place, and wont be here for some 
days, if at all, and have got her promise to ride 
with me in the morning, with the hope that it 
will make Tompkins mad enough to cause him 
to clear out and leave the field and Fanny to 
me. Poor Tompkins, it is rather an unfriendly 
sort of thing to do, but then all is fair in love 
and war, and he shouldn’t have put me in the 
way of temptation. Hullo, I shouldn’t wonder 
if that was his cart that is tearing along the road 
yonder; his driving is like that of Jehu the son 
of Nimshi, for he driveth furiously.” 

The carriage that he had descried in the dis- 
tance pulled up in front of the hotel, and a drab- 
colored young gentleman leaped on to the piazza. 

“ How are ye, Smith, my son ?” he exclaimed, 
grasping the outstretched paw of that individual. 

“Most dead, I thank you, with hunger ; for I 

have put off feeding time an hour waiting for 
you.” : 
“Well I’m glad of that,” returned the drab- 
colored Tompkins, taking his companion’s arm 
and going into the house, “for I’m as hungry 
as the sea. Where’s the landlord? Let’s have 
half a dozen pickled elephants or something to 
keep us quiet till supper’s ready.” , 

“Well, Smith, what do you think of Fanny ?” 
he asked,-as two hours later in the evening they 
sat at a table with smoking punch between them. 
“Ts she as hand as I rep d her to 

a 

“ Why—yes,” hesitatet Smith, suddenly as- 
suming an air of owlish gravity, “she is certain- 
ly very pretty as you say, still—” 

“ And very fascinating and amiable, and all 
that sort of thing, eh?” 

“O, yes,” returned the villain, with a doleful 
shake of the head. “ Very fascinating, and— 
and particularly all that sort of thing—l1 hope she 
is amiable, I’m sure, but—” 

“ And I might look further for a wife and fare 
worse, don’t you think so?” asked Tompkins, 
with a very peculiar look at his companion, 
while his eyes lighted up with the subdued radi- 
ance of pewter, which metal they resembled in 
color. 

A deep sigh that seemed to come from Smith’s 
boots, was the only response. 

“ What’s the matter with ye at all?” pursued 
Tompkins, shying a cork at his head. “If 
you’ve got any bad news about ye, spit it out, 
and don’t set there like a graven image.” 

“Tompkins,” said the traitor, with a burst of 
confidence, “it goes to my heart to say what I 
am about to say, but as a friend to you I feel it 
my duty to tell you all.” 

“Go it,” said Tompkins, placing his elbows 
upon the table, his chin on his hands and his 
eyes on his companion. 

“ Feeling, as I do, a great interest in all that 
concerns you, and knowing your feelings and in- 
tentions toward Fanny, I have for the last three 
days kept a close and observant watch upon all 
her movements, with a view to discovering her 
true character.” 

“ Yes, confound you, a plaguy sight too close, 
as she was telling me not three hours ago,” mut- 
tered Tompkins to himself. 

“ What say ?” asked Smith. 

“Nothing—go on—go on.” 

“Well, then, Tompkins, my friend, she is not 
worthy of you.” 

“Eh?” 

“T don’t wonder that you are amazed and 
grieved at what I say ; such a revelation from me 
might very naturally cause the hair to rise upon 
your head like quills upon the fretful what-d’ye- 
call-it ?—it doesn't, but I say it might. In short, 
then, Fanny is a heartless coquette, only anxious 
for indiscriminate admiration ; and if you flatter 
yourself that she really cares anything for you, I 
tremble for the result. Why, just look at it; 
haviug no one else to flirt with, she must needs 
try to ensnare me with her airs and grace—me, 
your confidential friend. And while you are 
flying on the wings of love and an open buggy 
to meet her the first thing in the morning, what 
is the faithless creature doing but planning a 
ride with me that will occupy the whole day ? 
You can judge how much she cares to see you 
after your prolonged absence, when she makes a 
point of being away the entire day of your ar- 
rival, and that too in company with another 
gentleman.” 

“It is certainly very extraordinary conduct if 
you told her I was to be here in the morning, 
which of course you did.” 

“Extraordinary,” repeated Smith, evasively, 
“T should think it was extraordinary—it is 
infamous.” 

“What should you advise me to do?” asked 
Tompkins, with a frantic look of interest in his 
tone and manner. 

“Why, there’s but one course for you to pur- 
sue, that I see. Wait till the morning and con- 
vince yourself by ocular demonstration that she 
has chosen this time to show her indifference, I 
may say contempt, for your feelings, and then 
quit her forever.” 








kins, after a moment’s thought, “if she does go 
to ride with you to-morrow I shall relinquish all 
thoughts of her.” 

“ Ah, it does very well for you to say so now,” 
returned Smith, with an ill-concealed look of 
triumph, “but when you come to see her, she’ll 
soon talk you out of that notion.” 

“No, no,” said Tompkins, decidedly, “I re- 
peat that if she does ride with you to-morrow, I 
will leave town without seeing or speaking to 
her.” 

After some more conversation of a like char- 
acter, the young men parted for the night. The 
rascal, in great spirits, going to his room, num- 
ber thirteen, in the extreme back part of the 
building, where he undressed himself, hung his 
clothes on four different chairs and two tables, 
got into bed and forthwith fell fast asleep to 
dream of the success of his scheme. 

In the meantime Tompkins made his way to 
the bar-room and entered into a whispered con- 
sultation with the landlord. 

“Dear me, you don’t say so—poor young 
man,” exclaimed the host, at length, with an ex- 
pression of surprise and pity. ‘“ Well, do you 
know I thought there was something queer about 
him? I watched him when he was walking on the 
piazza this afternoon, just before you arrived, 
and he acted very strange indeed, I thought. 
Perfectly harmless, I suppose ?” 

“ Perfectly harmless,” returned Tompkins. 

“Because, you know, I shouldn’t exactly like 
to—” 

“ O, it’s only for one day, you know, and if 
there should be any trouble you shall be amply 
recompensed,” said Tompkins, magnificently. 

“ Well, I hope there wont be, I’m sure, as well 
for his sake as my own,” responded the land- 
lord, with a deep sigh of commiseration for him- 
self at the bare prospect of trouble. 

His business with the landlord completed, 
Tompkins ascended the stairs, traversed a long 
passage, and softly and on tip-toe approached 
number thirteen, against the door of which 
apartment he leaned one ear, waiting and listen- 
ing till the sounds within should denote that the 
occupant of the room slept. But as ‘Tompkins 
took no lamp with him, it is altogether too dark 
to discern the object of his strange manceuvres. 
We will, therefore, if you please, leave all parties 
where they are while the night grows old, and 
the sounds of life and motion die away, one 
after another, in the huge old tavern, and the 
stillness, which was as still as it could be before, 
becomes twice as still, and the darkness, which 
was as dark as Egypt before, becomes as dark as 
two Egypts, and nothing mars the great silence 
save the distant squeak of a mouse behind the 
wainscot, or the gnawing of a worm in the 
beams, or the muffled ticking of the death-watch 
in the wall; while the throng and multitude of 
half the great globe itself rehearse the part that 
they shall play beneath the calm eye of that 
dark angel of the end. 

But the vast, dark night stalks silently on 
with its gloomy and trailing mantle; marches 
steadily away toward the west, fleeing with 
stealthy yet majestic tread from its ever pursu- 
ing conqueror. 

“* For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of love is on high, 
to faint in the light that she loves 
a bed of daffodil sky. 
To faint in light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die.” 

There comes a stir, and a pulsation, and a ru- 
mor on the damp, gray air of morning ; faint 
sounds of returning life; the timid, uncertain 
chirp of a half-awakened bird, the far-off crowing 
of a cock, the distant clapping of a door, the 
neighing and pawing of horses in the stable, the 
jingling of glasses in the bar, the clash of stew- 
pans in the kitchen, 

** And like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn.”’ 

The gentleman in number thirteen yawned 
slightly and straightened out in bed, striking his 
feet against the footboard ; he yawned more ve- 
hemently and tossed his arms in the air; he rose 
to a position répresented by a carpenter’s iron 
square, and yawned in a most absurd manner ; 
he projected two of his feet from beneath the 
counterpane ; they—the hoofs—struck the carpet, 
and again he yawned long and loudly, alter- 
nately throwing his arms above his head, and 
rubbing his eyes. 

“ Hopeit’s going to be a fine day,” he mut- 
tered, going to the window and throwing back 
the blind. “ Yes, by Jove, it is going to be fine 
asa fiddle. Whata day for our ride! Poor, 
innocent Tompkins, it’s rather too bad to cheat 
him out of his gal, but then, what else could I 
do? He don’t want her half as much as I do, 
and what’s more, he aint half smart enough for 
her. She oughtn’t to have a fellow that can be 
hoaxed and done out of her as easy as him ; but 
a smart, enterprising chap that’s not to be done 
by no means, like some one that modesty forbids 
metomention— Hullo, where’s my breeches ?” 
he suddenly exclaimed, casting an inquiring 
glance at the various chairs and other natural 
trousers depositories about the bed. “ Yes, and 
where’s my boots?” he continued, with a start 
of surprise, and a wondering stare round the 
apartment. “ Darned if this is the room I un-- 
dressed in, any way, for I distinctly recollect 
laying my trousers there, and my boots there, 
and my— Yes, by thunder, and where’s my 
socks, too? I don't wish to be impertinently 
inquisitive, but 1 may be permitted to inquire 
where the deuce those abbreviated woolen gar- 
ments have located themselves. And my cravat, 
too, and my vest, and my coat, and all the rest 
of my harness,” he exclaimed, raising his voice 
higher and higher with the mention of each ar- 
ticle, as he successively noted their disappear- 
ance. “That's the question, where are my 
duds? What has become of the whole bunch 
of ’em? Or, to render the question more sim- 
ple, and therefore easier of solution, what has 
become of any one of them? Even a single, 
solitary sock would be better than this wholesale 
desertion — this Robinson Crusoeish solitude. 
Hanged if I like this style of thing, any way. 
When « fellow’s own clothes turn against him, 
it stands him in hand to keep a bright lookout to 
windward, it does.””. And the amazed and rather 
frightened looking gentleman threw himself 





“TI believe you are right, Smith,” said Tomp- 


threw himself vigorously out again, a number of 
carpet tacks having been carelessly left in that 
exposed situation. : 

“O, confound it,” he yelled, prancing about 

the room in great tribulation, “ this is too bad— 
altogether too bad. I wont stay another hour in 
a house where they set such traps for a man. 
T’ll pay my bill and leave at once. But stop,” 
he continued, suddenly becoming calm, and 
seating himself upon the edge of the bed, ad- 
dressing, apparently, his toes, which he gazed at 
attentively and inquiringly, “I can’t leave with- 
out a few clothes; and that brings up the ques- 
tion again, where are they? Let me see, I went 
to bed all right, didn’t 1? Yes, I went to bed 
all right ; that punch wasn’t nothing to speak of, 
and I distinctly recollect sowing my clothes 
broadcast all over the room. Now, where are 
they? It can’t be that I am a somnambulist, at 
least, I never heard or suspected that I was; and 
yet I’ve read of such things; of people getting 
up in their sleep and wreaking all manner of 
vengeance on their trousers and things; burying 
them up in the ground, and such like. Good 
gracious, if I’d only suspected yesterday that I 
was going to be a somnambulist, I’d have laid 
awake ail night to see where I went to in my un- 
conscious state, and what I did with them when 
I got there. I couldn’t have throwed them out 
on to the ground, could 1?” he exclaimed, rush- 
ing to the window and looking out. ‘“ No, they 
aint there. Nor put them up the chimney?” he 
continued, pulling away the fireboard and star- 
ing up the sooty perspective. ‘No, they aint 
there, either. Mebby I hid ’em in the bed.” 
And he straightway proceeded to tear that sym- 
bol of repose all to pieces. But they were not 
there; neither were they in his wash-stand 
drawers, nor in either of the two blue glass vases 
that disfigured the mantel piece, both of which 
he carefully examined. 

“ One of two things is true,” he ejaculated, in 
a delib and h tone, “either lama 
somnambulist, or I have been robbed; and I’m 
bound to find out which plaguy quick.” And 
going to the bell-rope, he gave ita vigorous pull. 
But the triangular piece of mechanism at the 
other end of the cord waggled feebly back and 
forth without any spring, clearly indicating that 
the wire was broken. 

“There!” he exclaimed in a tone of petulant 
despair, “it only wanted that to make me des- 
perate, and I am desperate, considerably so. 
What the deuce am I todo? I can’t make my 
appearance down stairs in this costume—or 
rather want of costume—and there’s no knowing 
how long it will be before any one comes within 
sound of my voice. This window opens on to 
a ridiculously capacious meadow, a hundred 
miles square, I should judge ; and from the looks 
of the long passage leading to this room, and the 
silence that usually reigns in it, Ishould say that 
no white man’s foot ever trod so far as I have 
penetrated into the interior. Dear me,” he 
whined, pacing the floor with agitated steps, 
“the sun is more than an hour high, and it’s 
past the time that I agreed to be at Fanny’s 
house with the carriage. What if Tompkins 
should see her first? Good gracious, it wont 
bear thinking of ; ‘that way madness lies.’ I 
should be undone on one hand and done up on 
the other. Why don’t somebody come? I’vea 
good mind to holler fire just as loud as ever I 
can scream. I would if I thought anybody 
would hear me.” 

At that moment a couple of female voices 
were audible in the passage near the door. 

“ Aint ye goin’ to do number thirteen at all, 
Biddy ?” asked one of the voices. 

“No, no, niver tech it,” interposed the other, 
in a sharp, but subdued tone, “it’s that Mr. 
Smith’s room, and we’re not to disturb him by 
any means, nor make any noise to excite him in 


any way. Come away, now—come away, I tell 





“ Not excite me in any way,” echoed the as- 
tonished Smith “Why not,I wonder?’ And 
he sprang to the door. But no sooner did he 
touch the latch, than there was a scuffle of tour 
she feet racing away at great speed; and by the 
time he had opened the door wide enough to get 
his head out, the passage was deserted. 

“Here, Biddy, Sarah Jane, whatever your 

name is, come here, I want you,” he shouted, 
at the top of his voice. 
There was no response, but he could hear a 
giggling at the extreme end of the passage, and 
see at intervals a couple of noses projected round 
the corners and instantly jerked back, as they 
gratified their curiosity by thomentary peeks at 
him. 

“Here, you gals, come here, I tell you, or I’ll 
come after you,” he yelled in rage. 

Apparently alarmed at this threat, the girls 
grabbed their buckets and brooms, and scam- 
pered away until their footsteps died in the 
distance. 

“Very extraordinary conduct, I must say, 
very extraordinary,” he remarked, as he drew 
his head back into his room again, and walked 
with uncertain and objectless steps about the 
floor. “I can’t understand it at all; either I 
am stark, staring mad, or everybody else is. If 
it wasn’t absurd to think so, I should be inclined 
to believe there was some sort of conspiracy 
against me in the house. My stars, what will 
Fanny think? And that brute of a Tompkins, 
why don’t he come up and see what’s happened 
tome? Jut then he never gets up till nine or 
ten o’clock, and what with the fatigue of his 
journey and disappointment about Fanny, it’s 
ten to one he don’t get up till noon, confound 
him. O, that 1 had some sort of a garment to 
put on, that I might go down and commit a hom- 
icide ‘in and upon the body’ of that fiendish 
landlord. I must godown. And yet it wont 
do to encounter, nobody knows how many gentle- 
men and ladies, and nothing at all on me but the 
primitive cotton. Hark, by Jove there’s some- 
body coming, just as true as anything.” And 
again he ran to the door and opened it just wide 
enough to get his head and as much of his neck 
as his shoulders would permit upon the outside. 

A slow, heavy step was heard approaching ; 
it came nearer and nearer, until at length, to the 
inexpressible delight of number thirteen, the 





despondingly into a chair, and immediately 


and the two chamber girls in close convoy, stood 
revealed at the end of the passage. 

“Hi! here, hullo, John!” he shouted, over- 
joyed at the prospect of release from his “ con- 
structive ”’ imprisonment. 

The porter stopped ; leisurely swang the trunk 
from his shoulder to the floor, and stared uncon- 
cernedly at the unhappy Smith. 

“Why don’t you come?” persisted number 
thirteen, in ishment. ‘“Confound you, 





don’t I tell you I want you—for something par- 
ticular, too?” 

The calm and unruffied porter neither spoke 
nor winked, but leaned upon his trunk and gazed 
at his questioner with no expression of counte- 
nance whatever. 

“ Why in thander don’t you come, you infernal 
leather-head ?” roared Smith, in afury. “I tell 
you I want you, I want my clothes, I want the 
landlord—come here, I tell you, or I'll murder 

ou.” 

. Had the porter been deaf and blind, and dead 
and buried, he couldn’t have exhibited less 
emotion. 

“Why don’t yon go and see what the poor 
creature wants?” asked one of the girls, in a 
whisper. 

“Pooh,” returned the porter, contemptuously, 
“he dunno what he wants himself. It’s oliers 
the way with ’em when they’re took that way ; 
they ollers make a great fuss and think they 
want a heap of things when they’re having their 
tantrums.” And shouldering his trunk again 
he marched slowly away, followed by the girls. 

For several minutes Smith continued to stand 
in the same position—his head and neck on one 
side of the door and his body on the other, per- 
fectly petrified, his eyes goggling in his head. 
At length he slowly drew in his head, like a 
turtle retiring into his shell. 

“When they’re in their tantrums,” he mut- 
tered to himself, in a bewildered sort of way. 
“Their tantrums! What in thunder does he 
mean by ‘tantrums?’ That porter’s drunk— 
I’m drunk—everybody’s drunk. Fire and fury, 
I wont put up with this any longer. 1’ get hold 
of somebody if I have to burn the house down.” 
Making a dive for the bed, he stripped off the 
counterpane, magnificently illustrated with all 
manner of gigantic impossibilities in the way of 
birds, and wrapping it closely round him, rushed 
out of the room. 

“ Hullo, help, fire, murder!” he shouted, at 
the top of his voice; and as he hurried through 
one long passage after another toward the stairs, 
he had the satisfaction of seeing the doors come 
cautiously open about half an inch, and one eye 
and a piece of a nose peek out at him from the 
upper third of every such opening. 

“Fire, murder, fire!’ Come here, somebody 
—everybody—anybody. Fire, fire, ‘fire!’ he 
yelled. 

The house was thoroughly alarmed ; hurrying 
feet were heard in all directions ; a dozen bells 
jingled at once in the bar room ; women shrieked 
and rushed out of their rooms to know what 
was the matter, and caught sight of Smith and 
shrieked and rushed back again without finding 
out. The porter hurried down the stairs lead- 
ing to the regions above, and the landlord 
hurried up the stairs leading to the regions be- 
low, and both arrived at the seat of war together. | 
“T’ve got hold of somebody at last,” ex- 
claimed Smith, triumphantly. ‘Now I want to 
know the meaning of all this ?” 

“Good gracious, Mr. Smith, what did you 
leave your room for?” said the landlord, excit- 
edly. “Dear me, this will never do; everybody 
in the house will know about you, and be afraid 
to stay while you’re here. Now do go peaceably 
back to your room, do.” 

“Go back to my room,” echoed Smith. 
“Where are my clothes—that’s what I want to 
know? Restore those garments instantly, d’ye 
hear ?” 

“ There, there, Mr. Smith, now do be quiet,” 
said the landlord, soothingly. “Never mind 
about your clothes now, they’re all safe, so don’t 
excite yourself about them, but go back and lie 
down ; you'll feel better bime-by.” 

“Feel better, shall 1?” roared Smith, trying 
to get toward the stairs. “1 tell you I want my 
clothes now, and my bill. I want to quit the 
house this instant, and if I can’t have my clothes 
Vl go without them.” 

The landlord made a sign to the porter, the 
porter winked at the landlord, and between them 
both they grabbed the unfortunate gentleman, 
lifted him from his feet and bore him shrieking 
and struggling back to number thirteen, never 
relaxing their hold till he was deposited safe in 
bed, and the clothes tucked up under his chin, 
when the landlord departed, leaving the porter 
in charge of the victim. 

“ Now, then, you unfort’nate being, you just 
keep quiet where you are,” said that functionary, 
with an air of stern determination, “ coz if you 
don’t I’ll make you. We aint going to have the 
whole house disturbed by the like of you, now 
mind I tell you.” 

“ But I don’t understand what you mean,” 
said the patient, in a plaintive tone. 

“ Hush up,” said the porter, with a threaten- 
ing gesture, “or it will be worse for you.” 
Smith closed his eyes in despair, and wondered 
what would happen next—whether they would 
gut his throat outright, or merely poison him. 
After a silent and anxious half hour, two persons 
entered the room, on tip-toe. It was the land- 
lord and his wife. 

“ How is he now ?” they asked, in a whisper. 
“More quieter,” replied the porter, with a sig- 
nificant nod, intended to impress them with the 
excellence of his peculiar ‘method of treating 
such cases. 

“ Poor young man, how wild his eyes look,” 
said the old lady, as he glanced up at her. 

With a groan of disgust and impotent rage, 
Smith buried his face in the pillow. 

“ There, there,” continued the kind old lady, 
soothingly, as she held towards him a bowl of 
smoking hez!, tea as big as a bucket. “ There, 
there, don’t take on so—drink some of this airb 
tea, it'll do ye good.” 

* «T wont ‘ there, there,’”” yelled Smitty} as he 
sprang up in bed and was immediately shoved 





house porter, with a big trunk upon his shoulder, 
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want any of your hot slop, nor I don’t want you 
either, you horrid oki woman, I want my 
clothes, and I want to know what you are keep- 
ing me here for.” 

“Just you keep quict, so’s I wont have the 
trouble to gag you,” said the porter, with 
emphasis. 

“We shall have to give him the morphine,” 
said the landlord, in a low tone, “1 don't see 


“any other way to quiet him.” 


“I wont take any morphine,” shouted the 
patient, ina fright. “I never took any mor- 
phine in my life, and when I did take it, it didn’t 
agree with me.” 

But the was iling. One 
pair of strong hands grasped his head, another 
held his arms, while the old lady forced a knife- 
handle between his teeth, and then poured the 
bitter narcotio—a dose large enough for four 
ordinary ones—down his unwilling throat. 

“ T guess that will tix him,” said the landlord, 
as he and his lady took themselves off. 

“T’ve no doubt of it,” moaned the victim. “I 
feel it now.” 

“Shut up!” said the porter, clenching his fist 
menacingly. 

The potent draught soon began to tell upon 
the patient, particularly as he had taken it upon 
an empty stomach. A dreamy sort of languor 
stole over his senses, rendering him indifferent 
to everything and everybody, and wholly uncon- 
cerned about whether school kept or not, 

In the by no means unpleasant state that re- 
sults from the first doses of narcotics, he re- 
mained a long time, now falling into a light 
slumber to dream the pleasantest of dreams, and 
then rousing just sufficiently to observe that the 
unwinking eyes of the sleepless porter were 
fixed immovably upon him, and not to care 
snap whether they were or not. At length, long 
after the sun had passed the meridian, a light 
step came hurrying along the passage, and there 
was a knock at the door. The porter for the 
first time left his post, and went to answer the 
summons. 

“ Here’s a letter and a bundle for the crazy 
gentleman,” said a female voice. 

“Which of ’em?”’ muttered Smith, to him- 
self. ‘‘ ‘The house is full of ‘em.” 
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Smith slowly crumpled the paper in his fist, 
and his face became as red as a “ piny,” as he 
reflected that his double-dealing had been discov- 
ered, and that all the time he had been undergo- 
ing martyrdom, the lady of his love and his rival 
had been convulsing themselves with laughter at 
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He felt that it was useless to be indignant—for Afi 
had he not served Tompkins in an equally shabby 
manner? He could not even have the poor 

* consolation of telling his troubles to his dearest 
friend, without being laughed at. With an air 
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“ Now what’s this?” he continued, gradually be- i 
coming more and more awake as the effects of he dhl: « 
the morphine passed off. “A big bundle, I de- on * 
clare! Yes, by Jupiter, and my clothes inside 
of it. Hurrah! Richard is himself again, and | 6r98n" 
so is Smith. Clothes, where have you been 1” “ho: 
he inued, in prodigi tisfaction, address- pelled 
ing each garment separately, as he put them on. de 
“Breeches, where have you been, this last va 
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what can have happened 1” -o “ ‘ 
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the two chamber girls in close convoy, stood 
aled at the end of the passage. 
Hi! here, hullo, John!” he shouted, over- 
\ at the prospect of release from his “ con- 
tive’ imprisonment. 
© porter stopped ; leisurely swung the trunk 





dly at the unhappy Smith. 
Vhy don’t you come?’ persisted number 
en, in astonishment. ‘“ Confound you, 
I tell you I want you—for something par- 
ur, too?” 
i¢ calm and unruffled porter neither spoke 
vinked, but leaned upon his trunk and gazed 
* questioner with no expression of counte- 
© whatever. 
Why in thunder don’t you come, you infernal 
r-head ?” roared Smith, in afury. “I tell 
want you, I want my clothes, I want the 
\ord—come here, I tell you, or I’ll murder 


id the porter been deaf and blind, and dead 
buried, he couldn’t have exhibited less 
ion. 
Why don’t you go and see what the poor 
‘ure wants?” asked one of the girls, in a 
er. 
ooh,” returned the porter, contemptuously, 
lunno what he wants himself. 1t’s ollers 
ay with ’em when they’re took that way; 
ollers make a great fuss and think they 
‘a heap of things when they’re having their 
‘rams.” And shouldering his trunk again 
itched slowly away, followed by the girls. 
' or several minutes Smith continued to stand 
‘) Bame position—his head and neck on one 
of the door and his body on the other, per- 
\ petrified, his eyes goggling in his head. 
ogth he slowly drew in his head, like a 
» retiring into his shell. 
Vhen they’re in their tantrums,” he mut- 
i to himself, in a bewildered sort of way. 
cir tantrums! What in thunder does he 
o by ‘tantrums? That porter’s druank— 
‘rank—everybody’s drunk. Fire and fury, 


mebody if I have to burn the house down.” 
‘ing @ dive for the bed, he stripped off the 
‘‘erpane, magnificently illustrated with all 
‘er of gigantic impossibilities in the way of 
and wrapping it closely round him, rushed 
of the room. 
‘allo, help, fire, murder!” he shouted, at 
p of his voice; and as he hurried through 
‘ong passage after another toward the stairs, 
d the satisfaction of seeing the doors come 
ously open about half an inch, and one eye 
\ piece of a nose peek out at him from the 
* third of every such opening. 
"ire, murder, fire! Come here, somebody 
rybody—anybody. Fire, fire, fire!” he 
A 


‘e house was thoroughly alarmed ; hurrying 
‘vere heard in all directions ; a dozen bells 
d at once in the bar room ; women shrieked 
ushed out of their rooms to know what 
‘he matter, and caught sight of Sinith and 
sed and rushed back again without finding 
The porter hurried down the stairs lead- 
‘0 the regions above, and the landlord 
ed up the stairs leading to the regions be- 
and both arrived at the seat of war together. 
‘ve got hold of somebody at last,” ex- 
ned Smith, triumphantly. ‘Now I want to 
; the meaning of all this ?” 
(Good gracious, Mr. Smith, what did you 
your room for?” said the landlord, excit- 
“ Dear me, this will never do; everybody 
» house will know about you, and be afraid 
‘1y while you’re here. Now do go peaceably 
to your room, do.” 
Gio back to my room,” echoed Smith. 
ere are my clothes—that’s what I want to 
* Restore those garments instantly, d’ye 
” 
Chere, there, Mr. Smith, now do be quiet,” 
the landlord, soothingly. “Never mind 
" your clothes now, they’re all safe, so don’t 
- yourself about them, but go back and lie 
; you'll feel better bime-by.” 
eel better, shall 1?” roared Smith, trying 
t toward the stairs. “1 tell you I want my 
es now, and my bill. I want to quit the 
» this instant, and if I can’t have my clothes 
-9 without them.” 
'¢ landlord made a sign to the porter, the 
r winked at the landlord, and between them 
they grabbed the unfortunate gentleman, 
‘ him from his feet and bore him shrieking 
truggling back to number thirteen, never 
‘ing their hold till he was deposited safe in 
and the clothes tucked up under his chin, 
the landlord departed, leaving the porter 
harge of the victim. 
Now, then, you unfort’nate being, you just 
quiet where you are,” said that functionary, 
an air of stern determination, “ coz if you 
Dll make you. We aint going to have the 
‘ house disturbed by the like of you, now 
‘I tell you.” 
Sut I don’t understand what you mean,” 
he patient, in a plaintive tone. 
lush up,” said the porter, with a threaten- 
vsture, “or it will be worse for you.” 
ith closed his eyes in despair, and wondered 
would happen next—whether they would 
is throat outright, or merely poison him. 
asilent and anxious half hour, two persons 
d the room, on tip-toe. It was the land- 
nd his wife. 
»w is he now ?” they asked, in a whisper. 
wre quieter,” replied the porter, with a sig- 
t nod, intended to impress them with the 
nee of his peculiar ‘method of treating 
ases. 
or young man, how wild his eyes look,” 
e old lady, as he glanced up at her. 
1 groan of disgust and impotent rage, 
buried his face in the pillow. 
ere, there,” continued the kind old lady, 
gly, as she held towards him a bow! of 
g herb tea as big as a bucket. “ There, 
\on’t take on so—drink some of this airb 
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want any of your hot slop, nor I don’t want you 
either, you horrid old woman. I want my 
clothes, and I want to know what you are keep- 
ing me here for.” 

“Just you keep quiet, so’s I wont have the 
trouble to gag you,” said the porter, with 
emphasis. 

“We shall have to give him the morphine,” 
said the landlord, in a low tone. “I don’t see 
any other way to quiet him.” 

“I wont take any morphine,” shouted the 
patient, ina fright. “I never took any mor- 
phine in my life, and when I did take it, it didn’t 
agree with me.” 

But the remonstrance was unavailing. One 
pair of strong hands grasped his head, another 
held his arms, while the old lady forced a knife- 
handle between his teeth, and then poured the 
bitter narcotice—a dose large enough for four 
ordinary ones—down his unwilling throat. 

“I guess that will fix him,” said the landlord, 
as he and his lady took themselves off. 

“T’ve no doubt of it,” moaned the victim. “I 
feel it now.” 

“Shut up!” said the porter, clenching his fist 
menacingly. 

The potent draught soon began to tell upon 
the patient, particularly as he had taken it upon 
an empty stomach. A dreamy sort of languor 
stole over his senses, rendering him indifferent 
to everything and everybody, and wholly uncon- 
cerned about whether school kept or not. 

In the by no means unpleasant state that re- 
sults from the first doses of narcotics, he re- 
mained a long time, now falling into a light 
slumber to dream the pleasantest of dreams, and 
then rousing just sufficiently to observe that the 
unwinking eyes of the sleepless porter were 
fixed immovably upon him, and not to care a 
snap whether they were or not. At length, long 
after the sun had passed the meridian, a light 
step came hurrying along the passage, and there 
was a knock at the door. The porter for the 
first time left his post, and went to answer the 
summons. 

“ Here’s a letter and a bundle for the crazy 
gentleman,” said a female voice. 

“ Which of ’em?” muttered Smith, to him- 
self. ‘‘ ‘The house is full of ’em.” 

“And the landlord says,” pursued the female 
voice, “ that you’re to come away now, for he’s 
been imposed upon and the crazy gentleman 
isn’t crazy.” 

The porter laid the bundle and note on the 
table and left the room, shutting the door with a 
bang that caused the patient to leap clean out of 


“ Hullo,” he exclaimed, rubbing his eyes and 
staring about the room, “ are they gone? Faith, 
they have, and they sha’n’t get in again very 
easily!’ And he forthwith proceeded to barri- 
cade the door by heaping every article of furni- 
ture, including the bed and the stove, against it. 
“ Now what’s this?” he continued, gradually be- 
coming more and more awake as the effects of 
the morphine passed off. “A big bundle, I de- 
clare! Yes, by Jupiter, and my clothes inside 
of it. Hurrah! Richard is himself again, and 
so is Smith. Clothes, where have you been?” 
he inued, in prodigi isfaction, address- 
ing each garment separately, as he put them on. 
“Breeches, where have you been, this last 
month? Boots, wiere have you been walking 
yourself off to—hey? Eh, hullo, here’s a note 
—Tompkins’s writing, too! Good gracious! 
what can have happened ?” 

“My pear Smita :—With many thanks, I 
herewith return the clothes you were so kind as 
to lend me last night. I knowI ought to have 
sent them to you before, but Fanny was so anx- 
ious to extend our ride, that I could not refuse 
her, and we have but just returned. Knowing 
that ) ou will overlook my sin of omission where 
Fanny is the cause, 1 feel certain that you will 
excuse the delay: : 

“ Yours truly, T. T. TomPxrns. 

“Pp. S. Fanny is very sorry that you were 
not able to accompany us, and hopes that you 
will call upon us as soon as you are well enough 
to get out. T. T. T. 

“Pp. P. S. If the landlord did not satisfé 
rily attend to your wants while you were ill, you 
are at liberty to blow him up just ‘en as 
ever you like. pe Oe ad 








Smith slowly crumpled the paper in his fist, 
and his face became as red as a “ piny,” as he 
reflected that his double-dealing had been discov- 
ered, and that all the time he had been undergo- 
ing martyrdom, the lady of his love and his rival 
had been convulsing themselves with laughter at 
his ridiculons sufferings. 

He felt that it was useless to be indignant—for 
had he not served Tompkins in an equally shabby 

_manner? He could not even have the poor 
consolation of telling his troubles to his dearest 
friend, without being laughed at. With an air 
of unutterable sheepishness, he completed his 
toilet, took away the barricade from the door, 
and sneaked down to the bar. Neither the land- 
lord nor himself looked each other in the face, 
while settling their accounts; neither seemed to 
be in particularly good temper or spirits. When 
Swith left the town of Pugwash, which he did 
as rapidly as his horse could contrive to pick up 
his toes from the ground, he left it a wiser and a 
sheepisher man. 





A PICTURE OF TEXAS. 


The following is an extract from a letter of 
Bishop Pierce to the New Orleans Christian Ad- 
vocate : ‘‘ Texas is a curious country—a paradox. 
Everything is in the speculative, or contradictory, 
or marvellous. It is the richest and the poorest ; 
has the best land and the poorest water; Is 
hardest country to live in, and has the most to 
live on; the days are the hottest, and the nights 
the coolest;-here are the most rivers, and the 
least water; the best roads, and the slowest trav- 
el; the finest building material, and the least use 
made of it; there are more clouds, and less rain ; 
more plains, and less timber; more ropes to tie 
horses, and yet more estrays ; @ poor country for 
farming, and yet the most productive ; the least 
work, and the largest yield ; the horses are small, 
and the cattle big; the frogs have horns, and the 
rabbits have ears like mules ; the people are in- 
telligent, without general education; inventive, 
without being tricky ; refined, without mannerism ; 
bold, generous and brave. In fine, here is an 
empire in extent and resources, but in the slow- 
est process of evolution, and destined to pep: 
ulation, wealth and power. here is much to 
admire, but little to deplore ; many things to en- 
chant, but few to offend; and for people and 


(Written for The Flag of our Union } 


THE UNKNOWN CHAMPION. 


BY DAVID A. HARRISON. 


Tne front door of Lysle Hall shut so heavily | 
that it shook the house, startling a young girl | 
and boy, who sat in the deep embrasure of a | 
window, apparently waiting for some thing or 
some person. The girl was dark-haired, dark- 
eyed, and extremely pretty, though her lips 
curled rather haughtily, and an imperious 
glance shot from her large, dark eyes, which 
told of a proud spirit. The boy was pale and 
golden-haired ; wholly unlike his companion and 
sister in feature, though his pale, thin lips had 
the same haughty curl, and his blue eyes grew 
dark with pride—a poor, weak thing was Alfred 
Lysle—his right arm and leg being withered— 
had been so from his birth. He was gentle, af- 
fectionate, high-spirited and talented, the idol of 
his widowed father and proud sister. There 
were times when his spirit chafed, and he almost 
cursed the poor maimed body which was such a 
clog to him. 

Alfred read, aloud, while his sister Agnes 
busied herself with a piece of embroidery, giv- 
ing, if the truth be told, a very divided attention 
to the words of her brother. 

“ Was not that a glorious description?” asked 
the boy, raising his face all glowing with poetical 
enthusiasm. 

“Yes. Ithink I never heard a cataract de- 
scribed more beautifully.” 

“Why, Aggie! I got long past the cataract, 
and reached the meadow.” 

“OQ, have you, dear? Well, Alfred, to tell 
you the honest truth, I got thinking of something 
else. Beso kind as to read it over again, and 
this time I will surely listen to you.” 

The boy laughed gayly, as he answered : 

“No use, Aggie—your wits would be wool- 
gathering again before I had read three lines. 
1 will not torment you any longer. Shall I talk 
to you, instead—or would you rather be silent ¢” 
“ Talk, if you please, Alfred.” 

“What think you, sister Agnes, will be the 
result of this conference ?” asked the boy, ina 
low tone. 

The girl raised a troubled face, and answered, 
very slowly : ; 

“ Indeed, Alfred, I scarcely dare think. The 
Dudleys are not famed for generosity and—” _ 
Bang! bang! It was the hall door closing so 
heavily, that it stopped her words and caused both 
the young persons to start. 

“Gone at last!” exclaimed Agnes. And she 
rose to her feet just as the door of the room 
where they were sitting opened, and an old gen- 
tleman entered. 

“What now, father? I thought Mortimer 
Dudley would never go. How is it settled 2” 

“ The matter stands just asit did before. He 
will not abate one inch of ground, nor will I. 
He thinks his claim as good as mine, and day 
after to-morrow we meet on the debateable 
ground, and with sturdy lances, settle the 
question.” 

“ Good, father! I feared you might be com- 
pelled to yield, and I couldn’t bear to think that 
in your old age you would be obliged to give up 
your home and go among strangers. The case 
has been carried from court to court, and years 
have passed away in fatile waiting ; now, a well- 
directed blow and the proud Earl of Dudley will 
be overthrown. Ay, charge at him, father, and 
may God and Saint Mary guide your weapon so 
that you come off conqueror.” 

The old man smiled and patted the glowing 
cheek of his pretty, spirited daughter, then seated 
himself beside his son and read with him. 

Sir Henry Lysle was about fifty-five, hand- 
some and high-spirited, an upright, honorable 
and kind father. For two generations, between 
the houses of Dudley and Lysle had been a 
long-standing quarrel concerning some property, 
two-thirds, including the buildings, of the Lysle 
estate. The dispute had been carried from court 
to court, without any decision being made in fa- 
vor of either party. Lately Robert, Earl of 
Dudley, had died, and his son, a dashing young 
man of twenty-five, had, tired of the old time 
quarrel, proposed to settle the debate by single 
combat, to be held on the debateable territory— 
then, in the fourteenth century, a very common 
method of settling disputes. Thus the matter 
stood, and with conversation and reading, the 
three passed the evening. 

After Alfred had retired, Agnes lingered be- 
hind, seemingly averse to leave her father. Sir 
Henry noticed her hesitation, and putting an 
arm round her waist, and stroking her dark, 
curling hair, he said earnestly : 

“* Day after to-morrow, Agnes, I shall mount 
my good steed and battle for my rights and our 
home. If I fall, as fall I may, we are homeless. 
Should anything happen to prevent me from 
engaging in this conflict—” 

‘But nothing can happen to prevent you, 
father,” eagerly interrupted Agnes. 

“ Nothing but sudden illness, or death, my 
child.” 

“O, father !’”” 

“ We must look at possibilities, my dear child, 
and I trust you do not shrink. If, as I say, 
anything shall prevent me from fighting my 
fight, | know not what you will do. A little 
money I have; you will find it in the ebony 
cabinet, beside my bed. With that, you must 
go with your brother to our relations beyond the 
border. Never mind, my child; I feel that you 
tremble. We’lllook only on the bright side, and 
now—good night !’’ 

Tius they parted, with one fond embrace. 
As Agnes ascended to her chamber, her heart 
was heavy with presentiment of coming evil. 

About midnight, Agnes was roused from a 
deep, though troubled slamber by a hand laid 
firmly on her shoulder. It was Margery, the old 
nurse. 

“@O, dear, Miss Agnes! Get up—wake—as 
quick as you can, for you are wanted.” 

There was trouble and despair in the old 
woman’s voice, and Agnes sprang from her bed 
and bean to dress as hastily as possible, while 








their institutions there is a splendid future.” 





“ What is the matter, Margery?” 

“Sir Henry, your dear father, is ill—taken 
suddenly.” 

“ With what?” 

“ O, dear, miss, I don’t know! James, who 
always sleeps in the next room, heard a kind of 
groaning, and rushing in, found my dear master 
in some kind of a fit.” . 
“O, merciful Heaven! spare my father to 
me!”’ exclaimed the trembling Agnes, as, throw- 
ing a shawl over her shoulders, she flew, rather 
than ran down stairs. At the door of her father’s 
room, she paused and turned to Margery, who 
had followed as closely as she could. 

“ Has any one gone for the doctor?” 

“ Yes, James went, as soon as I could go to 
master.” 

Agnes entered the dimly-lighted chamber, and 
approached the bed where her father lay so 
white and motionless, while the frightened ser- 
vants stood round mately. Sir Harry Lysle was 
a good, kind master, and the servants were de- 
voted to him. Summoning ali her courage, 
Agnes neared the bed. At the first sight, she 
trembled, for she thought her father was dead. 
Bending over him, she laid her hands upon his 
heart, and was rejoiced to feel that it pulsated 
still—though very, very faintly. Ignorant what 
to do, Agnes bathed her father’s face, and was in 
despair at the failure of her efforts, when the 


ered in great disappointment, for the visor was 
tightly closed. 

Perfectly silent, the unknown knight mounted 
the spirited war-horse, took the lance, and 
started off at a smart trot, closely followed by 
Arnold. The yeoman shook his head, as he 
gazed after them, and muttered, while watching 
them till out of sight among the trees : 

“It’s nobody I know. He mounted none too 
glibly, though he rides well. A slender youth it 
is, to combat with that fiery young Dudley. 
Success to him !”” 

In perfect silence the knight and the esquire 
rode the short distance to the field of combat—a 
plain in the farthest verge of the Lysle domain. 
As they neared the field, the young knight said : 
“You must lead the way, Sir Esquire, for I 
know not but I may go wrong.” 

The voice was deep and clear, but in vain did 
Arnold strive to remember having heard it be- 
fore. Silently he obeyed. 

At last the ground was reached, and the stran- 
ger rode into the field on one side, at the same 
moment that Mortimer Dudley entered on the 
other. A few people were assembled to witness 
the struggle. The unknown knight and Mor- 
timer Dudley gravely saluted, then backed their 
horses to the extremity of the field, and waited 
with lances in rest for the signal to be given A 
stout man, Sir William Delorme, gave the 





physician entered. Dr. Thomp Pp 
it to be a paralytic stroke, and proceeded to 
bleed the patient. Soon Sir Henry opened his 
eyes, and seemed conscious of all that was going 
on. He endeavored to speak, but that being im- 
possible, paper and pencil were brought him. In 
large, irregular characters, he scrawled : 

“Doctor, will I be well enough to go out 
to-morrow ?”’ 
With wistful eyes, he watched the physician 
as he deciphered the characters, and his face 
expressed bitter despair, as Dr. Thompson shook 
his head. Again he wrote: 

“T cannot meet Mortimer Dudley, and we are 
lost, Agnes.” i 

Agnes read the irregular writing, so different 
from his usual firm, clear words, and she could 
scarcely repress the tears ; but bravely mastering 
her feelings, she said, bending over the stricken 





man: 

“Can you hear and understand what I say, 
father ?” 

A faint nod was the answer. 

“Then rest in peace, dear father, for a cham- 
pion will be found who will strive as manfully 
as you—and God grant that he may be as brave 
and skilful !” 

A smile of contentment passed over the sick 

man’s face, and he calmly closed his eyes. Too 
ill to question or doubt, he believed his daugh- 
ter’s words. 
Towards the close of that day, Agnes returned 
from a short and rapid ride, and sought in the 
stable for old Arnold, her, father’s trusty esquire. 
The old man turned, as he heard the clatter of 
the horse’s hoofs, and was only in time to see 
Agnes spring lightly from the saddle. He doffed 
his cap respectfully, and waited for his mistress 
to speak. 

“You know, Arnold, that it was my father’s 
purpose to ride forth to meet young Dudley at 
daybreak, to-morrow ?” 

“I know—I know, Mistress Agnes ; but he is 
ill—stricken down—and cannot go,” answered 
the old servitor, in a mournfal voice. 

“1 know of a champion,” and the girl’s pale 
face flushed as she spoke, “‘ a rather inexperienced 
youth, but one who has a brave heart, keen eye, 
and ready hand. All that he has, but no armor, 
and my father’s is all too wide for him. Know 
you of any other ?” 

“ Up in the garret is a suit, long unused. It 
belonged to your father when he was a mere 
stripling, scarcely stouter than you, dear lady.” 

Agnes bent her head in thought, then raised it. 

“That will do very well,I think. Have it 
brightly polished, all in order, and lay it on the 
couch in the red room.” 

“It is as bright now, Mistress Agnes,” re- 
plied the old man, respectfully, though with an 
accent of pride, “as the day your father last 
wore it, nearly forty years ago. I loved the ar- 
mor my young pupil wore, and no speck of rust 
dulls its bright surface, no stay unloosed, or 
dinted plate.” 

“Ever faithful, good Arnold. All is well. 
To-morrow, at daybreak, be at the hall door with 
black Rudolph, father’s horse, yourself in armor 
ready to accompany the young knight.” 

“Your bidding shall be done.” 

“And, Arnold, should the young knight lack 
aught in riding, or in the handling of the lance, 
direct him as you did my father.” 

Agnes turned and walked quickly to the 
house, wholly unconscious of the curious gaze 
which followed her. Old Arnold looked after 
her with wistful eyes, then murmured aloud : 

“Proud step, like her father, yet light as a 
fairy’s. Where has she found a champion? 
Jessie has been ridden smartly, I see by her 
reeking flanks and heaving sides. It can’t be 
that poor young Master Alfred is going to try— 
that would be madness, though 1 know he is 
equal in spirit to it—poor fellow—no, no—that 
can’t be, for his arm is neither steady nor strong. 
I can’t think—” 

“Arnold, old fellow,” exclaimed a cheery 
voice, “don’t bother your old brain, but obey 
orders. To-morrow will solve your doubts. 
God and Saint Josephus grant that our poor 
master’s cause may be victorious.” 

“Amen, Joseph,” responded Arnold. And 
he turned and went slowly towards the hall. 

Just before daybreak, the next morning, obe- 
dient to orders, Arnold, clad in armor, holding 
black Rudolph, stood at the halldoor. His own 
horse was held by Joseph. Both men watched, 
with anxious eyes, the opening of the heavy 
oaken door. 


quired shout. On an instant both horses 
sprang forward, and bore their riders on. Once 
they met, yet neither was struck—the secont 
charge, the lance of the Earl of Dudley touched 
the shoulder of the young knight, who visibly 
reeled. Arnold was in despair, and murmured : 
“All’s lost! The next charge, he will fall !” 
A third time they rushed forward, and in a 
cloud of dust one went down. Arnold closed 
his eyes, and fairly groaned, when a shout made 
him re-open them—‘“ Lysle forever! Lysle for- 
ever !” 

Sure enough, it was the proud Earl of Dudley 
who was unhorsed, and beside him knelt the 
stranger knight. 

“Now yield you, Mortimer, Earl of Dudley.” 

“T yield,” said the young earl; “ but I would 
know to whom, for that you are not Sir Henry 
* Lysle, I am sure.” 

The friends of both parties stood around, and 
Arnold among the foremost. 

“ Rise up, Mortimer, Earl of Dudley, and you 
shall know who has been able to conquer you.” 

The young nobleman rose, and with folded 
arms looked at the slender mailed figure before 
him. ? 

Lhe stays were unloosed and helmet thrown 
back, and the sun streaming through the clours, 
which had until then obscured it, shone full 
upon the uncovered face. Mortimer started, 
while a loud, triafphant shout rent the air. The 
young man gazed in wonder and admiration 
upon the delicate face, long, waving brown hair, 
and heaving bosom of young Agnes Lysle! 

A red flush rose to the brow of the haughty 
earl, and he bit his lips with rage. 

“Be not chagrined, brave Dudley,” said 
Agnes, in her rich, sweet voice, while the long, 
dark lashes drooped on her cheek which was 
now paling, and she extended her mailed hand. 
“ You have but bowed to the fate decreed to all 
mankind. From the beginning to the end of 
time, brave men will yield to the power of 
women, and degrade not their manhood by so 
doing. I battled for my home, Sir Earl, and 
God guided my arm. Hereafter, let us meet as 
friends who have proved each other’s mettle. 
Shall it be so?” 

Unable to resist the sweet voice and bewitching 
smile, Mortimer seized the mailed hand, und 
kissing it, whispered so low that none of the by- 
standers heard : 

“ Yes—a thousand times, yes; and from iny 
fall, I will rise and soar higher than ever, sevk- 
ing only for your love and approbation.” 

A bright blush spread over the beautiful fave, 
and for one moment the dark eyes were raised 
—only for a moment—then, with a half-mur- 
mured farewell, Agnes mounted her father’s 
horse and prepared to leave the field as quietly 
as she came. But this was not to be, for all the 
people present turned, with one accord, and in 
triumph accompanied her-home. She tried in 
vain to remonstrate against this—her words were 
unheeded. At her bridle rein rode the proud 
Earl of Dudley. : 

Upoh his bed of illness, lay Sir Henry Lysle. 
The shouts of the returning party reached his 
ears, and by signs he inquired the cause. 

“ The stranger knight returns victorious !” ex- 
claimed Margery, in delight. Alfred, who sat 
beside the bed, rose up, exclaiming, while his 
frame fairly bled with exci : 

“, father! all the joy isn’t come yet. Wait 
till you know all. Shall I go and lead the proud 
conqueror to your bedside, dear father ?”’ 

An eager sign of assent was given by the 
invalid, and Alfred hastened, as fast as his lame- 
ness would permit, from the room. 

With a step less firm, and a varying cheek, 
Agnes, led by her brother, entered Sir Henry’s 
chamber. Her visor was closed. Coming for- 
ward, she knelt beside the bed. At an eager 
sign from her father, she strove to unloose the 
stays, but her trembling fingers refused to do her 
bidding. ‘The Earl of Dudley, who still kept by 
her side, undid the fastenings, and Alfred threw 
back the heavy helmet, disclosing the blushing, 
agitated face uf Agnes Lysle. 

The shock was great, and effected a cure, for 
Sir Henry rose up in bed and exclaimed : 

“ Agnes! Agnes! My Agnes! In armor! 
coming here victorious !”’ 

“ Yes, father,” exclaimed Alfred, “Agnes it is, 
surely.” 

Mortimer Dudley here stepped forward. 

“Gently, Sir Henry. Lay back upon your 
pillows. Like a hero, your daughter donned 
armor, and bravely combated fur your rights, 
and unborsed me. I, the proudest nobleman in 








“ Mayhap the young knight oversleeps him- 
self, and is dreaming now of his lady-love,” 
mockingly whispered the yeoman to the old 
esquire. 

The words were hardly out of his mouth, 
when the door swung back upon its hinges, and 
the ring of a mailed heel was heard upon the 





she eagerly questioned Margery. 


stone steps. Eager eyes were raised and—low- 


England, am here to say it. I yield to her all 

—my heart and fortune, the devoted love of a 

| lifetime, here, in your presence, I lay at her 

| feet, praying, that sie may not give me my death- 
blow, for refasal will kill me.” 

| With deep, devoted love shining from his 

| eyes, the haughty Mortimer Dudley waited her 


| answer. Rising from her knees, all clad in 
| clanking armor, and her face brilliant with hap- 
pines, Agnes Lysle came forward and placed the 
tiny hand, so lately encased in a mailed gauntlet, 
in the hands of the young earl, saying, with her 
fascinating smile : 

“If T vanquished you, Mortimer Dudley, you 
have conqnered me for all time.” 

Mortimer folded the young girl in one fond 
embrace, then turned to Sir Henry, who lay 
upon his pillows, smiling but weak. 

“ Your blessing, Sir Henry Lysle. This day 
your daughter has won back your inheritance 
and robbed me of the things most valued in this 
world, my heart and liberty—two feats.” 

Thus Agnes Lysle became the wife of one of 
the proudest nobles in England, and the memory 
of her feat is still cherished, for the crest of the 
Dudleys is “ out of a ducal coronet of gold, a 
woman’s bust, her hair dishevelled, bosom bare, 
a helmet on her head, with stay or throat-lash 
down,” and a MS. in possession of the Dudleys, 
of Northamptonshire, preserves the story of Tue 
Unknown CHAMPION. 





Perpetually toiling for money with the pro- 
fessed object of being enabled to live comfort- 
ably, we sacrifice every comfort in the acquisition 
of a fortune, in order that when we have obtained 
it, we may have an additional discomfort from 
our anxiety to preserve or increase it. 





Pousetvite's Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Useful Receipts. 

A hot shovel held over varnished furniture will take 
out white spots.—A bit of glue dissolved in skim milk 
and water will restore old crape.—Ribbons of any kind 
should be washed in cold soap-suds, and not rinsed — 
If your flat irons are rough, rub them well with fine salt, 
and it will make them smooth —Oat straw is the best for 
filling beds; it should be changed once a year.—If you 
are buying a carpet for durability, choose small figures — 
A bit of soap rubbed on the hinges of doors will prevent 
their creaking.—Scotch snuff put on holes where crickets 
come out will destroy them.—Wood ashes and common 
salt, wet with water, will stop the cracks of a stove, and 
prevent the smoke from eseaping.—A gallon of strong lye 
put in a barrel of hard water will make it as soft as rain 
water.—Half a cranberry bound on a corn will soon kill 
| it.—In winter set the handle of your pump as high as 
| possible at night, or throw a blanket over it. 





Acommon Chicken Pie. 

Prepare the fowls as for boiling, cut them down into 
joints, and season them with salt, white pepper and nut- 
| meg. or pounded mace; arrange them neatly in a dish 
bordered with paste, lay amongst them three or four fresh 
| eggs boiled hard, and cut in hajves, pour in some cold 
water, put on a thick cover, pare the edge and ornament 
it, make a hole in the centre, lay a roll of paste or a few 
| leaves round it, and bake the pie in a moderate oven from 
| an ‘hour to am hour anda half. The back and neck 
| bones may be boiled down with a bit or two of lean ham, 
| to make a little additional gravy, which can be poured 
into the pie after it is baked. 


French Salad Dressing. 

Stir a saltspoonfal of salt and half as much pepper into 
@ large spoonful of oil, and when the salt is dissolved, 
mix with them four additional spoonsfal of oil, and pour 
the whole over the salad; let it be well turned, and then 
add a couple of spoonsful of vinegar; mix the whole thor- 
oughly. and serve it without delay. The salad should 
not be dressed in this way until the instant before it is 
wanted for table; the proportions of salt and pepper can 
be increased at pleasure, and common, or cucumber vin- 
egar may be substituted for the tarragon, which, however, 
is more frequently used in France than any other. 





| 





Stewed Calf’s Ears. 

Cut out and lay the boiled ears on a board, and make 
| incisions through the gristly part, of an inch in length. 
If not quite tender, restore them to the soup till done. 
Lay them on the warm dish, turn over the top of the ear 
so that it may form a round; puta piece of brain in the 
centre or a little veal stuffing or forcemeat, and pour over 
it tomato or caper sauce, or egg it over, roll it in bread 
crumbs, and brown it in the oven. 





Stewed Beet Root. 

Bake or boil it tolerably tender, and let it remain until 
it is cold, then pare and cut it into slices; heat and stew 
it fora short time in some good pale veal gravy (or in 
strong veal broth for ordinary occasions), thicken this 
with a teaspoonful of arrowroot and half a cupful or 
more of good cream, and stir in, as it is taken from the 
fire, from @ tea to a tablespoonful of vinegar. 


Potato Crust. 

Boil six good-sized mealy potatoes, and mash them 
| fine; add salt, a spoonful of butter and two of water while 
| they are hot. Then work in flour enough for making o 
| paste to rel! out, or put in two or three spoonsful of 
| Cream, and no butter or water. This is a good crust for 
pot-pies or dumplings. 





| New York Ginger Snaps. 


| Half « pound each of butter and sugar, two and a half 
| pounds of flour, a pint of molasses, a teaspoonful of sale- 
| ratas, caraway seeds, or ginger. 





To prevent Moths in Carpets. 
| Rub or strew around the edge of carpets and on them 
| galt and pepper, and they will not eat them. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL _ 
| DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


This iliuminated record of the times is now in its srx- 
TEENTH volume. ince the commencement of thi« jour- 
mal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illue 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 

serve its le success. The members of any family 
| in which BaLiou’s PicToRiat is a weekly visitor, cannet 

fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
| than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
diam for improvement and instruction 
(> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
| fine engravings each week 
| [> It centains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
| and female, who may appear among us. 
> It gives hey views of the various cities of the 
| Union, and publie buildings north and south. 
(C> It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
| gravings, of scenes worthy of framing 
| (C7 It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
| tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 
| {F It eannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
| ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor. 
| {> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
| regular contributors to Ballou's Pictorial. 
(> It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapert 
| weekly paper in the world! 
>> Its engravings educate mind of old and young 
making them familiar with all noted localities 
} (> It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
| with about one thousand splendid engravings. 
((> Thus forming * paper original im design, and « 
| favorite ‘= -very part of cur Union 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 


| One copy, ome year....... 
One copy, two years..... 
Five 


| Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter-up 
| of the elub) Do 
| Amy postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
| own =4dress at the lowest club rate. 

(> Semp'e copies sent when desired 
| Pal each Sarvapat, by M. M. BALIOU, 
i No. 22 Winter 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Port's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


I LOVE THEE! 


I love thee, because thou hast ever 
A smile and a kind word for me: 

When those who should cherish me, never 
Can aught but my foibles see. 





I°ll quench not the flame that arises 
From perishing hopes of my youth; 
If reason the weakness despises, 
At least ’twill be cancelled by truth. 


Thy love o'er my sad spirit beameth, 

Like the moon on the dark brow of night; 
Till again in its glory it seemeth, 

And even its ruins are bright! 


How sacred the hope which I’ve cherished, 
That still, in some region divine, 

When all that is earthly has perished, 
My spirit shall mingle with thine! M. 


FAME. 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes lind Fury with the abhorred ee 
Ani slits the thin-spun life.—Miron. 





ALL THAT’S BRIGHT MUST FADE. 
that’s bright must fade— 
‘he brightest still Sey fleetest ; 
au that’s sweet was m: 
But to be lost when sweetest. —Moors. 





THE MOON. 
O, swear not by the moon, the panes, moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled o: 
Lest that thy love prove likewise va! viable 
SHAKSPRARE. 





Domestic Story Department, 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


A WIFE’S STORY. 


BY FRANCES A. COREY. 
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le—my t was not hand , but 
I loved him. His features were somewhat 
coarse and irregular, and his hair, though black 
and glossy, was very straight. But he always 
parted it so smoothly above his broad, white 
brow, that to my fond eyes it seemed almost 
lovely. And then there was such a tender look 
about his mouth, and such a loving light in his 
black eyes, that, however ugly he might seem to 
other people, he was at least beautiful to me. 
We settled down quietly in our cottage home, 
and for three short. months were very happy. 
We did not receive much company. My hus- 
band said my society was all he required, and 
while he had that, he cared nothing for the 
world outside. And as for me, I could have 
lived contentedly in the dreariest waste, or the 
barrenest desert, could he have been ever by 
my side! 

Yes, for three short months we were very hap- 
py; but it was not always to be so. At last the 
serpent found its way into our Eden, and de- 
stroyed all our newly-found blessedness. Yes, 
the serpent came at last, in the form of Roscoe 
St. Orme, my husband’s cousin. We did not 
think, when he came to us with such a sweet, 
beautiful smile around his finely-chiselled lips, 
that he was to be the destroyer of our peace. 
We did not think that the serpent lurked deep 
beneath that strangely beautiful face, with the 
bright, rich curls of golden brown clustering so 
profusely round it. We did not think the face, 
so fair and innocent to look upon, concealed a 
base» bad heart. We had been married but 
just three months when he came tous. We 
neither of us quite relished, at first, this breaking 
in upon our old privacy and retirement, but at 
last we grew accustomed to it, and began to like 
him. His manner was so kind, so gentle and so 
free, we could not long keep our hearts closed 
against him. At first, he said he could make 
but a short stay with us, but the days slipped by, 
and at last even weeks rolled on, but still he did 
not go. 

At last—it was the first drop in my cup of 
bitter y husband’s m&nner grew strange- 
ly cold towards me. He seldom spoke, and 
when he did, it was in a tone of bitter reproach I 





did not understand, and which my proud nature { 


could ill bear. 

I was sitting in the garden one calm, quiet 
summer’s night, with my face buried in my hands, 
thinking of all this, and almost sobbing in my 
grief and perplexity, when I heard a quick, hasty 
step upon the gravelled walk, and the next mo- 
ment, when I looked up, Roscoe St. Orme stood 
beside me. ; 

“You are grieved, dear cousin,” he said, 
gently taking my hand and looking searchingly 
down into my face with his great, strange eyes. 
“Ts there any way in which I could serve you? 
What is the matter ?” 

“0, Roscoe,” I cried, letting fall the tears 
which I could no longer restrain, “ Iam grieved, 
for my husband no longer loves me.” 

I should not have said this, for a wife’s griefs 
should be sacred from all other ears. But I had 
spoken carelessly, unthinkingly, under the im- 
pulse of the moment. 

“I think you must be mistaken,” he said, 
calmly, “ for only now as I passed his window, I 
saw him take a package, which I knew to be 
letters, from his desk, and after pressing them 
fondly to his lips and heart, carefully replace 
them. They were probably some you had writ- 
ten him long before. You must have misunder- 
stood him, for only a tsue husband, and one who 
loved the writer fondly, could have done so.” 

“A package of letters!” I exclaimed, my 
tears instantly ceasing to flow, while my features 
became strangely rigid, “I have never written 
him one during our whole acquaintance! But 
tell me—by your hopes of heaven, tell me—did 
you see him do this? , tell me truly!” 

“Look up into my face, Mabel, and see if I 
have spoken falsely.” 

I did look up. The moon shone down full 
upon him, as he stood there the very personifica- 
tion of manly beauty, and his face seemed more 
lovely, more innocent, by its pale glare. God 





forgive me, but I did believe him, and doubted 
my husband then. 

“TI think you have spoken the truth.” This 
was all that I said, and I spoke it calmly. No 
one, to have looked into my face then, could have 
told of the raging fire which coursed its lava-tide 
through my veins. No one could have told of 
the fierce Maelstrom of passion that had been 
aroused in my bosom. I was strangely calm, 
cold and proud. My husband had wronged me, 
was untrue to me, and my heart was turning 
strangely away from him. 

“ Mabel—darling Mabel—” Roscoe said, at 
length, kneeling down before me, “ there is one 
heart, at least, that loves you truly. Why, O, 
why, Mabel, do you think I have lingered here 
so long? Why have I watched your every mo- 
tion so earnestly, and listened so entranced when- 
ever you have spoken? Why should it be, but 
that I love you—madly, sincerely love you? 
Your husband is false to you, he loves you no 
longer, and even his every action shows it. Then 
fly to my arms! Here you shall ever find a wel- 
come resting place. O, come, my Mabel!” 

Blind fool that I had been, I might have 
known all this. I might have read it in the ear- 
nest glance he sometimes fixed upon me, and in 
his protracted stay. But I had not even dreamed 
of it! 

“ Roscoe — Roscoe St. Orme,” I exclaimed, 
“how dare you speak to me, a wedded wife, thus ? 
How dare you breathe such words into my ear ?” 

“I might have known it would be so,” he 
said, sadly—“ I might have known you would 
reject all such proposals, and it was base in me 
to make them. But, Mabel,” he continued, “ if 
you should ever tire of your unloved life, and 
sigh for a single heart that is all your own, then 
cometo me. I shall wait for you. Farewell.” 

I did not seek to detain him, and in a moment 
he had gone; and then, with a strange, bitter 
feeling at my heart, I entered the house. I met 
my husband in the hall, and there was an angry 
light in his eyes, as he turned them towards me. 

“ How long have these clandestine ing 








One must ask forgiveness of the other. You 
are a woman, Mabel, and it should be your task 
todo so. You have each wronged the other. 
Then why should not you, the weaker of the 
two, ask his forgiveness, even though he has 
doubly wronged you, and forget all the pa? ? 
Believe me, Mabel, you would never regret it.’ 

“T would never do so—even though it should 
lay him in his grave !” I replied, proudly. 

“T hope you will think better of this to-mor- 
row,” she said, looking sadly into my face. 
“Your mind will then be clearer, and I trust 
you will see how you are wronging ) yourself and 
your husband. But you are weary and = 
retire now. I will show you to your room.” 

T slept little that night, and when I went down 
the next morning, my proud heart was as firm 
as ever. - 

“ You are ready to go back to your husband 
now, are you not?” my aunt asked, when she 
came down. 

“ Never!” 

“ Be it so, then,” she said, while a sad light 
shone in her pale, kind face. “It may be for 
the best. At least, come what may, you shall 
ever find a welcome home here.” 

For one month I stayed there quietly, and then 
there came over me an irresistible longing to 
look upon the place where I had spent three 
such happy, blissful months once more, and, if 
possible, to see again that face so dear jp me. 
I told my aunt of my longing, and she bade me 
go. It was the first time I had been out dur- 
ing the whole month I had been there. I had 
lived so quietly that only one or two of the 
trustiest servants knew that I was under the 
same roof with themselves. 

It was with a strange feeling at my heart, that 
I neared the home I had left so strangely one 
month before. I had directed the coachman to 
drive slowly past, that I might cast one last, 
long, earnest glance upon the scenes I loved so 
well, despite all my pride. My eyes were bent 
so eagerly upon the small white house, with 





continued ?”" he asked, angrily. ‘Let me tell 
you now and forever, Mabel, never to see or 
meet that fellow again !” 

“And let me tell you, Ernest St. Orme, I 
shall associate with whom I please, and at any 
hour or place I may prefer!” I answered, scorn- 
fully, my own proud nature flashing up. 

“ Then, from this hour you are my wife no 
longer. I cast you off. You have chosen your 
path, and shall walk in it—go !” 

“Twill go gladly. You have chosen an easy 
way to get rid of me, and I give you joy at your 
success. You never loved me!” 

“No!” he exclaimed fiercely; “I hate you!” 

I went to my own chamber, with those bitter, 
bitter words still rankling in my heart. I would 
go. He should yet live to learn the value of the 
heart he had slighted. I hastily collected a few 
articles of clothing, and after packing them into 
my carpet-bag, and putting on my bonnet and 
shawl, I crept softly down stairs, and out into the 
calm summer’s night. As I passed the library 
windows, I could see the light shining from with- 
in. The windows were low, almost touching 
the ground, and the curtains had not been drawn, 
so that I could plainly distinguish everything. 
Ernest sat by the table, with his proud head rest- 
ing on his hand, and his black, mournful eyes 
fixed on vacancy. His face was deathly pale, 
and he looked so miserable that I would have 
entered, and thrown myself at his feet and begged 
his forgiveness, but for a voice which seemed to 
whisper in my ears those bitter words, “1 hate 
you!” This closed my heart against him, and 
I hurried hastily down the gravelled walk into 
the street. Still I hurried swiftly on through 
the gathering darkness. I had come without 
pausing to think that I had no home to go to— 
no parents, no friends, I could rely upon at such 
atime. At last, I recollected of an aunt, the 
only near relative I had living, and I determined 
to goto her. But she lived at the extreme end 
of the city, and it was a long, long, walk for a 
weak woman like myself, and at any other time 
Ishould have shrunk from it. But now the 
bitter thought in my heart shut out all others, 
and my pride buoyed me up. It seems very 
strange to me now, how.I could have dared to 
pass through all those long by-lanes and alleys, 
many of them the homes of intemperance and 
sin, at such a time of night alone. But,I did 
not think of this then; and when, at last, I 
reached the stately dwelling of my aunt, I rang 
the bell with a firm, steady hand. Itso happened 
that my aunt had not retired, and it was she who 
answered the summons. 

“Why, Mabel, is it you?” she asked, as she 
saw my pale, tired face by the light of the lamp 
she carried. “ What can have brought you out 
in such an hour, and alone too? Is your hus- 
band ill?” 

“No—O God—no!” I cried, bitterly. 

“Come up stairs with me, Mabel. I am sure 
something troubles you. Come and tell me all.” 

I took the hand she offered, for I had begun 
to grow weak and faint, and she led me up to 
her own chamber. 

“Now tell me all,” she said, as she placed me 
upon the sofa and sat down beside me. 

And I did tell her all. Told her how I had 
left forever the home which had been for so short 
atime an Eden to me. Told her how I had 
left the one who was dearer to me than life, 
never to go back again. She listened calmly 
until she heard me through. 

“ You have done very wrong in deserting him,” 
she then said. 

‘But he bade me go—he said he hated me.” 

“He was angry, Mabel, and did not know 
what he was saying.” 

“I wish I could think so,” I said, shaking my 
head sadly ; “‘ but I believe he époke truly.” 

“It may beso. But, Mabel, I am sure he 
loves you—at least, I know he once did.” 

“ Yes—but that is all over now,” I returned, 
bitterly. “But Iwill never go back. He has 
wronged me, and he must atone for it.” 

“ You are too proud, Mabel. You know Er- 
nest St. Orme’s nature. You know that he is 
quick and hasty, and also that he is proud. If 
you are ever to be to each other what you have 
been, one of your proud hearts must be humbled. 





its ping vines and lovely flowers, that I 
did not know when the wind swept my thick, 
heavy veil away from my face, until a voice I 
could never forget, pronounced a single word, 
and that word was “Mabel!” And a moment 
afterwards Ernest St. Orme had leaped the low 
paling against which he had been leaning, and 
stood almost by my side, with his arms stretched 
out as though they would encircle me, and his 
earnest eyes gazing on me imploringly. 

“ Mabel,—my own darling Mabel,” he said, 
“come back—come back to my home anil heart 
once more !” 

Iwas almost ready to spring into his open 
arms, and bury my aching head upon his manly 
bosom, when a voice again seemed to whisper 
those bitter words into my ear. It was enough, 
and again my heart rose in bitterness against 
hii 


m. 

“Never!” Isaid, “It was your own hand 
that drove me forth, and I will not return !” 

In a moment I had passed him, but he still 
stood as I had left him, only a look of such keen 
and bitter agony had settled on his face, as it 
made my heart ache to look upon. And then, 
when I thought how white and emaciated he 
looked, I was almost ready to turn back and for- 
give him all. As I rode home that day, my 
heart began to soften towards Ernest St. Orme, 
for I hai begun to think he was not so much to 
blame after all. Who would not feel angry at 
seeing his young wife so often in the society of 
such a man, and one of such great beauty, as 
Roscoe St. Orme? But then came the thought 
of the letters Roscoe had seen in his possession. 
There was the great separating link, and I felt 
until they had been explained, I could not go 
back and trusthim. The moment the carriage 
stopped before the home so lately made my own, 
I sprang out, and running up stairs, laid my 
throbbing head upon my aunt’s bosom and told 
her all in a voice choked by tears. 

“Tcannot stay here,” I said, as I concluded. 
“He must know that I am near, and I am 
liable to mect him at any moment now ; and, O, 
iod, I could not bear another meeting! I must 
go at once!” 

“Tf you willnever go back to your husband, 
—to him you have promised to love, honor and 
obey through life, this is indeed no place for you. 
But wherever you may go, I will accompany 
you. Where shall it be?” 

“ Anywhere you may prefer, so that it be a 
long ways from here.” 

“We will go South then. I have relatives 
there, and if your husband should search for 
you, he would never go so far.” 

And so it was settled. We were to go the 
next week, and I was very busy packing trunks 
and making ready for our departure.* But at last 
everything was done—I was again idle. Then, 
and not until then, did I fully realize the step I 
was about to take. I was to leave home and 
husband—all that I held dear on earth, perhaps 
forever, and it seemed like separating one of my 
own heartstrings to tear myself away. It was 
true that I never saw my husband where I then 
was, but the thought that I was in the same 
place with him, even though he had ceased to 
love me, came like soothing balm to my wounded 
heart. Then what should I do when it was no 
longer so? I suffered enough as it was, and I 
felt assured I should die if I went away. I was 
thinking of all this, and of my unhappy, bitter 
lot, once so bright and sunny, but then so dark 
and gloomy, when my aunt came to me. 

“ Mabel,” she said, taking my hand and lead- 
ing me to a seat, “I have something dreadful to 
tell you—can you bear it?” 

“T can bear anything now.” 

“ Bat this is something very terrible.” 

“ My heart is already as wounded and sere as 
it can well be. Tell me—nothing you can say 
will have power to inflict any fresh wounds.” 

“ Then listen, and I will tell you all. Ernest 
St. Orme is very ill! He has been so ever since 
that very day you last saw him. They have al- 
most given up all hopes for his life. His mind 
has wandered all the time, and he is constantly 
calling for you.” 

I had stood white and calm as a marble statue 
while she had been speaking, but soon recovered 
myself. O, how much of agony—how much of 











happiness there had been for me in those few 
words! Agony that he was sick, almost dying, 
and happiness that he had called for me, for, from 
that hour I did begin to almost think that he 
loved me after all. 

* He shall call no longer in vain,” I said, “ for 
I will go to him.” 

“Tam very glad to hear you say so,” my aunt 
said. “Yes, you must go—a wife’s true place 
at such a time, is by the sick bed of her 
husband.” 

“ And henceforth I shall be in my true place,” 
I answered. -‘‘ While he remains sick I shall 
stay to nurse him. When he recovers—if he 
ever does,”—I shuddered as I spoke this last— 
“ | will return to you once more.” 

I saw that my aunt looked disappointed, and 
I well knew the cause, though we said nothing 
more then upon the subject. The carriage was 
called, and without waiting to take a single 
change of clothing, I hurried away. Our drive 
was a short one, although it seemed hours to my 
impatient spirit, and in fifteen minutes from the 
time we started, we drew up before the place 
which had once been my happy home. How 
familiar everything looked, and what old mem- 
ories came thronging up in my heart as I gazed 


-around! But 1 had no time to lose, and I hur- 


ried hastily up the steps and entered the house. 
In the entry I met Dr. Lewis, with whom I was 
slightly acquainted. 

“Dr. Lewis,” I asked, hurriedly, “do you 
think presenting myself suddenly, would in any 
way injure your patient ?” 

“O, no. His mind wanders, and I do not 
think he would know you.” 

When I received his answer, I hurried up into 
the chamber which I once called mine, where I 
removed my wrappers, and then went down into 
the sick room. Ernest lay upon the bed with 
his head resting wearily upon the pillow, and his 
eyes gazing wildly around him. His face was 
very pale and deathly, and there was a strange 
glitter in his dark eyes which startled me. I 
approached the bed and laid my hand softly upon 
his burning brow. 

“Go away!” he said, pushing me from him. 
“Tdon’t want you here—I want Mabel. Her 
hand is, O, so soft and smooth. If she would 
only bathe my brow just once, I feel that it 
would ease the pain here.” And he pressed his 
hand upon his brain. 

“But Iam Mabel,” I said, concealing by a 
great effort of my will every emotion. 

“ Are you?” he asked, looking up eagerly into 
my face. “Ono, you are not. Mabel has gone 
away and left me, and she said she would never 
come back again. Go away—lI do not wish to 
see you.” And he turned his face wearily to- 
wards the wall. 

How every word he had spoken smote upon 
my heart! What a cruel monster I had been to 
desert him so! I knew that he loved me then, 
and my heart thrilled strangely with joy, as the 
blissful thought came home to it. Every doubt 
had been removed. Roscoe St. Orme had spok- 
en falsely in regard to those letters, doubtless to 
separate my heart from my husband, thinking 
perhaps, that I in my bitterness might fly to 
him. But whatever had been his purpose, he 
had failed, and I gratefully thanked God for it. 
Both day and night I watched by the sick bed of 
my husband, foy one short week. During all 
this time he had not known me. O, what would 
I not have given then for one glance of recog- 
nition from his loving eyes, and one word of 
furgiveness from his lips? I suffered deeply, 
bitterly, but still there was a kind of blissful 
pleasure in being ever near him, and ministering 
to his wants. On the seventh day the crisis 
came which was to restore him to me—to reason 
and to happiness, or terminate his life. O, how 
anxiously 1 watched over him in the sleep which 
was to tell his fate. How anxiously I counted 
the seconds, as they glided slowly by, while I 
watched the sick man with almost suspended 
breath. Dr. Lewis had told me if he awoke to 
reason I might hope fur the best. But # other- 
wise—O, | dured not think of it. At last he 
awoke, and blessed be God, the light of reason 
shone in his eyes, as he looked up into my face. 

“ Have I been sick, Mabel ?”’ he asked, glanc- 
ing first at me, and then at the cordials upon the 
stand by his bedside. 

“Yes, my husband,” I answered, concealing 
the wild joy which thrilled through me, “ you 
have been very sick.” 

“Ah, yes, | remember now,” he said, passing 
his hand across his brow. “ But I thought you 
had left me, Mabel. I thought you had gone 
away forever.” 

“TI did go, Ernest,” I answered. “ But I have 
come back to stay with you forever, if you can 
forgive me, and take me to your heart once 
more.” 

“You are there already,” he cried, pressing 
my hand between both his own. 

“May God bless you for this, Ernest! You 
shall never, never regret it. But try and sleep 
now, dear—you will feel better when you awake.” 

For two hours longer he slept, and I watched 
over him with such a feeling of thankfulness in 
my heart as I never felt before. Just after he 
awoke the second time, the doctor came. I met 
him at the door and with tears in my eyes, I 
told him all. 

“ Mr. St. Orme,” he caid, approaching my 
husband's bedside, “I am very happy to find you 
so much better. You have been very sick, and 
but for the careful nursing of your wife, you 
must have died. You owe your life to her.” 

My husband did not speak, but he gave me 
such a grateful, loving glance, as made my neart 
bound for joy, and I felt amply repaid at that mo- 
ment for all I had suffered. Now we are happy 
once again. Ernest quickly recovered, and for- 
gave me all,as I in my heart had long before 
forgiven him. We still live in our Eden, as calm- 
ly and as happily as before the serpent came. 
And we do not fear its fangs now, for we have 
both learned a lesson from the past, which will 
teach us to bear with each other in the futare. 
And, O, thus may we live on, loving and trusting 
until the end! 
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Rasen ot yan con 0 Go ag whose will is 
absolute and shapes human ends. 








Hester's 3 Birnie, 


The elder Judge Darnshie yet presided in one of the courts 
hen the memorable case of Parsons vs. 


speaking, and having made a point, which ‘he 
court challenged, he said that te could sustain it by cita- 
tion of cases from the books, but he had left them at his 
office close by. 
““Why did you not bring your books here?”’ asked the 


+ Because I considered the point so plain as not to need * 


the support of other cases; but I will step over and get 
the books. 


As Mr. Hale left the house, 5 eee in a pet, said: 
“That man reminds me of a carpenter who came to 
work for me, and left all his tools at home. This court 
has forgotten more law than that young man knows.” 
“That,” said Mr. Petriken, ‘is just what we com- 
plain of—that your honor Aas forgotten too much !” 
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“De Honorable Spencer de Horse-y,”” murmured Mrs. 
Noodle’s French groom of the chamber, as he entered the 
drawing: room, when she was as engaged. 

* Weil, mo i ,auoun Mrs. N., “*show him into the 

rect, 


vee tate eee sunall, mi ladi?"’ shrieked the groom. 
“ Yes, to be sure; where the deuce would you take 
im 


* Pardonnes img I think he should be introduced into 
the drawing-room 
“Into the drawing- “room :?” cried Mrs. N. “Show a 
horse into a drawiug-room 
‘“*Morbieau! 1 did not ot a a horse.”’ 
“ What did you say, the 
‘1 say, mi jadi, Monsie mr de Honorable Spenmire de 
Horsey is below.” 
“0,” rejoined Mrs. N., “show him Up; the fellow’s 
name had uesrly got him into the stable.’ 


Mrs. Partington says that ‘‘when she wasa gal she 
used to go to parties, and always had a beau to extort 
her home. Mut pow,” says she, *‘ the guls undergo ail 
sorts of declivities; the task of extortiug them uome re- 
volves on their dear selves.’ The old iady drew down 
her specs, aud thanked her stars that she nad lived in 
Other days, when men could depreciate the worth of the 
female sex. ** Besides,’’ she added, ‘80 many men are 
luurdered every day, that jou gals must wake Haste aud 
get husbands as soon as you can, or there wout be any 
lett.”"—"* Why 80, aunt!’’— Why, l see by the paper 
that we have got almost twelve thousand poot-oftices, aud 
nearly all of ‘em pe ee & mail every day.” 


AM ppian was naan toa Yankee of the fertili- 
ty of tue soi of his region. ‘Lo give @ practical illustra- 
tion of bis subject, he said that ne went to the woods to 
cut down ap oak-tree. After he had chopped tor avout & 
week or ten days, he thought he would take a walk round 
the tree just to see how much more he had tocut. When 
he got to the other side he saw another man chopping on 
the came ouk. ‘1 say,” says our friend, * “how 10g 
have you been cutting /’—‘ Just three weeks,’ says tue 
stranger. ‘Ihe tree was so big round that they did not 
hear tne sound of each other's axes. 

** My eon,”’ said a p' ee 1 old “when 
draymen take the tem ce piedge aud the police re- 
fuse bribes, when an enalbue haif empty goes tue same 
pace as a tuil ove, when the laws of private property ex- 
tend to umbrellas, and whew a bachelor in tougivgs Duds 
& shirt wituout a button off, then thou miayest chance to 
fiud @ Wile who will not object to travel without egat 
and-twenuty packages, and who will show herseil 
of such angelic seii-denial as even to refuse tuiue viler of 
& dress, simply because she thinks she doesn’t need it.” 

A man named Galt was realy mectil to a dumb 
wowan, Sume curiosity was excited by the muct of nis 
marrying @ woman who could not speak, and # friend 
asked him the cause of his doing so. Gait answered tust 
he had had two wives jee aud they gave uius uo rest 
by reason of their talks > oud 
aad seoiding from actin til night’ Both nad died; 

and now, as he was cor years bros: and desirous of bav- 
ing # little peace for the or his life, ne bad de- 
termined tw select a dam aan 


wee ss 


Old Tate Wilkinson, tt the ‘“‘ Wandering Patentee,”’ yield- 
ed to tue solicita of friends, and permitted a young 
to make her eich who had the misfortune to be 
betore ad- 


‘The manager rushed 
dressing the audience with this brief questivn : 
** Luuies and gentlemen, don’t »ou luke ber !’’ 
Pi thine Barf ee prc cave Ned of the house. 
** Neither do 1,”’ added tue eccentric manager, and dis- 
append amide roars of auger: 


An odd sort of a rome having —— a mill, i 
looking with ap; 

the muchiuery, C24 the miiler, ceiaking: to quiz him, 
oe oa if he had heard 


the gee 
us 1 kuow on,’’ said he; is it? 
be why, replied the miller, toe say ola Nick’ is 
dead.” 


~ By jingo,” said Jonathan, ‘‘ishe? Then, who tends 
the mii?’ 














During the prevalence of bebop nr gee Renee 

poe ee ie be into the 
angen wg apntee off two oe cee 

by a fatal toalad at tue 
whole regimeut would be a We andier eougerta 
the course of the following week. 

* Good heavens!” ejaculated ted the officer, “‘ what, then, 
did he die of?’ 

** Why, your honor, sai inialanaaiacigh f 











Small beer comes into the third category of the honest 
brewer, who divided his infusions iuto three classes— 
strong table, common table, and Jamen-table. Au iilite- 
rate vender of this commodity wrote over his duor at 
Harrowgute, ** Bear sold here!” “He spells the word 
quite correctly,” said T. L., si he meaus to apprise us 
that the articie is his own bruin 





4 Insinuation.—Why is = lady who, dressed 
after the present extensively followed fashion, fululs her 
promise of meeting you in the arcade—the reader is re- 

quested to pause here, aud take biewth—like « baud of 
North American Indians rushing to a fight? Because 
she goes to her engagement with (w)hoops! 





wer 

A green looking fellow hailed the Flushing omnibus 
driver as he was dashing down Pearl Street, recently, 
with * * Goin’ to Fiusnivg?”’ 

* Yes,” said Jehu, reining up his horses. 

“ wall, so I thougnt!”” respouded the gawky, and 
passed quietly on. 

A lover received the following _— accompanied by a 
bouquet of towers :—** Deer —— 1 send you bi tue boy 
@ buckett of flours. They is like my love for u. The 
nite shaid menes kepe dark. The dog fenil menes I am 
ure slaive. tosis red and posis pall. Mi iuv for u shall 
never faie.”’ 





Two distinguished philosophers took shelter under the 
same tree during a heavy shower. After some tiwe one 
of them coupiained that he felt the rain. 

“ Never wind,” repiied the other, * there are plenty of 
trees; when this one is wet through we will go to auother.”’ 


‘What was the thing yer visitor had on her neck, 
mara)’ ? asked bridget, the other dey. 
* Poat tuing was » wrought cape,’’ said her mistress 
** Yes 'm,”’ rejoined the girl, innocently, ** 1's tii: 
it louked sorter rotten.” 
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This long pomanpersas and well known vor md 
after thirteen year: 
has become a ** vedic word " from Maine to California 
gladdening the fireside of rich and rT, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States, 
It —_ be @ weekly visitor to every American home 








’ 
i= 1s iach backs 0 tines ae any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 
>> Itis mop peeey the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
new ped ry and ip @ neat and beautiful style. 
is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
alae in ita eight super-royal pages. 


G7 It ie devoted to news, tales, , stories of the 
sea, discoveries, aay, wit and 
“27 It is careflly edited by BM. M. Bulow, whe who has 


eighteen years of editorial experience in Boston. 
aes as Soares oa ite large, Lenor fog gaa deeply in- 
one vulgar word 
wor it etn among its moda nn the 
bay as olga pried gegaars 
Or Iw while absorb the reader, cultivates 
taste for all Tenet te good and beautiful in humanity 
(O™ It ie acknowledged that the good influence of such 
r in the home circle is almost incaiculabie. 
ie ee Tiare Seentes ae ee oung aa in- 
quiring spirit, and add to their stores of tite J 
SP nis Seaiee me Sete Sane Sanaa sak a Jeming 
topics, ite object being to make home happy. 
1 It is for these reasons that it has for years been 60 
popular a favorite throughout the country. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE FLIGHT OF THE PRINCRSS. 


Ir will be remembered, that when the en. 
despatched an officer to the apartment in 
the Princess Sophia had been confined | 
orders, he returned with a report that the ; 
er had escaped. As the manner of this « 
was unexplained, we must now go back 
time when the young princess found hersel! 
hands of her indignant and powerful rive 
heard the door of her chamber locked behi), 

, thus closing the gates of hope to her soul. 

For a time the beautiful girl sat, stunn. 
crushed by the overpowering sense of t! 
fortune that had befallen her. Sho had ;. 
within the space of a few days and weeks, t! 


destiny was only kind in this—that her : 
tunes were #0 out of the natural course of | 
that they.seemed unreal, She could not 
herself implicitly to believe that they w: 
tual events, but felt rather as if she we 
victim ot a wild and torturing dream, from 
there would be a sure and speedy awakeni 
To dispel her doubts, she paced her 
ment, laid her hands upon the furnitare, 
the closed door, and finally convinced } 
that she was dealing with substances an 
with shadows. Then, as the conviction « 
desolation at length forced itself upon hi 
sank down again, weeping bitterly as 
heart would break. But this cuthurst of 
relieved her overburthened breast, and wh: 
storm of sorrow passed, she kneeled in p 
Haman aid no longer availed her; to 
dence alone she must look, if not for res: 
least for consolation and support. She t 
her head in supplication, and gradually a 
stole over her sorcly-tossed spirit. As she: 
her devotional exercises, strengthened an: 
ported, and resolved bravely to endure the 
that could befall her, a low, cautious » 
caught her ear, Stealing to the windo 
gazed forth in the direction of the sound. 
window-#ill was about thirty feet from the gr 
and the wall of the tower was flash with th 
of battlements, but on either side a clump of 
pines and firs shielded that part of the ; 
and its approaches from the view of the sent 
if any, on the ramparw, for RB Fok y 
not specially built for defence, though « toh 
strong place, and the science of fortificatio: 
then little known or practised by the Muse: 
The ground beneath the window was heaped 
snow, which extended in spotless purity { 
the eye could reach, even w the remote ho 
As the princess gazed trom the window 
beheld the figure of aman stealing canti, 
forth from the shadow of a grove of evergr 
and approaching the tower, As he drew mn 
she recognized him as the boyard Feodore, 
whom she had learned the story of her : 
She waved her handkerchief in wken of r 
nition, and her faithfal vassal, kneeling 
kissed his hands, and pressed them w his | 
and then made signs to her to spring fro 
window. She shuddered at the thought o 
terrific leap, but certain death lay behind 
and it was better to perish in atrempti: 
escape, than to await the vengeance of the crx 
So, commending herself to the protecti. 
Providence, she placed her light fout on the 
dow, and bounded forth. Although her 
[see ewomavine.} 
ments buoyed her up, and although the 
lay deep below the tower, the shock was 





arms of the old boyard, who was bearing he: 
derly in the direction of the grove which 
served to mask his approach to the palace. 

















Two horses stood fastened to « tree; on 
them with furs strapped upon ite back, dew 
for the princess ; the other equipped with « 
tary saddle, for the use of Feodore. 











